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CALENDAR,  1898-99. 


1898. 

Oct.  3, 

Monday, 

Graduate  School  opens. 

Oct.  31, 

Monday, 

Last  day  for  filing  Enroll- 
ment applications. 

Nov.  24-26, 

Thur.  to  Sat., 

Thanksgiving  Recess. 

Dec.  23-Jan.  1,  1899, 

Fri.  to  Sun., 

Christmas  Recess. 

1899. 

Jan.  2, 

Monday, 

Last  day  for  filing  Sub- 
ject and  Outline  of 
Thesis. 

March  31-April  3, 

Fri.  to  Mon., 

Easter  Recess. 

April  15, 

Saturday, 

Last  day  for  presenting 
Thesis. 

Apr.  24-May  6, 

Mon.  to  Sat., 

Graduate  School  Exam- 
inations. 

June  8, 

Thursday, 

Commencement. 

Note.— Election 

Day,    Lincoln's 

Birthday,    Washington's 

Birthday,  and  Decoration  Day  are  holidays. 

SPECIAL  NOTICES. 

The  Dean  and  Secretary  of  the  Graduate  School  have  an  office 
at  Washington  Square,  East,  on  the  tenth  floor  of  the  University 
Building,  in  Graduate  Room  III.  ;  also  at  University  Heights, 
upon  the  second  floor  of  the  Hall  of  Languages.  Circulars  and  in- 
formation may  he  obtained  at  the  office  of  the  University  Regis- 
trar, Washington  Square,  East.  During  October  the  Secretary 
will  be  at  Washington  Square  Saturdays,  10  to  12  a.m. 

The  instruction  in  Group  I.  (Language  and  Literature)  and 
in  Group  II  (Philosophy  and  History)  will  be  given,  save  in  a 
few  courses,  in  the  Graduate  Rooms,  Washington  Square;  in 
Group  III.  (Exact  and  Descriptive  Sciences)  in  the  laboratories  at 
University  Heights.  For  schedule  of  places  and  dates  of  the 
various  courses1  address  the  Secretary  of  the  Graduate  School, 
University  Heights. 


GRADUATE  SCHOOL. 


FACULTY. 


Henry  M.  MacCracken,  D.D.,  LL.D., 

Chancellor  of  the  University  ;  Professor  of  Phi- 
losophy, University  Heights. 
John  Dyneley  Prince,  Ph.D., 

Dean  of  the  Faculty ;  Professor  of  Semitic  Lan- 
guages and  Comparative  Philology,         University  Heights. 
Henry  M.  Baird,  D.D.,  LL.D., 

Professor  of  the  Greek  Language  and  Literature , 

219  Palisade  Ave.,  Yonkers. 
John  J.  Stevenson,  Ph.D.,  LL.D., 

Professor  of  Geology, 
Isaac  F.  Russell,  M.A.,  LL.D., 

Professor  of  Sociology , 
Daniel  W.  Hering,  C.E.,  Ph.D., 

Professor  of  Physics, 
Abram  S.  Isaacs,  Ph.D., 

Professor  of  German  Literature, 
Frank  F.  Ellinwood,  D.D.   LL.D., 

Professor  of  Comparative  Religion, 
Francis  Hotey  Stoddard,  Ph.D., 

Professor  of  the  English  Language  and  Litera- 


ls West  End  Ave. 


120  Broadway. 


128  West  129th  St. 


2  West  14th  St. 


144  West  78th  St. 


ture, 
Robert  W.  Hall,  M.A.,  M.E., 

Professor  of  Analytical  Chemistry, 
William  Kendall  Gillett,  M.A. 

Professor  of  Romance  Languages, 
Morris  Loeb,  Ph.D., 

Professor  of  Chemistry, 


16  West  68th  St. 


712  Fifth  Ave. 


Pelham  Manor,  N.  Y. 


118  West  72d  St. 


Ernest  Gottlieb  Sihler,  Ph.D., 

Professorofthe  Latin  Language  and  Literature,  62  East  125th  St. 
Addison  Ballabd,  D.D. 

Professor  of  Logic,  University  Heights. 

Pomeroy  Ladue,  B.S., 

Professor  of   Mathematics;    Secretary    of   the 

Faculty,  University  Heights. 

Marshall  S.  Brown,  M.A., 

Professor  of  History  and  Political  Science,    University  Heights. 
Charles  B.  Bliss,  Ph.D., 

Professor  of  Experimental  Psychology,        Washington  Square. 
Lawrence  A.  Mc Louth,  B.A., 

Professor  of  the  German  Language  and  Litera- 
ture, University  Heights. 
Samuel  Macaulet  Jackson,  D.D.,  LL.D., 

Professor  of  Church  History,  University  Heights. 

Samuel  Weir,  Ph.D., 

Professor  of  the  History  of  Education  and  of 

Ethics,  Washington  Square. 

Frank  M.  Colby,  M.A., 

Professor  of  Economics,  University  Heights. 

Frederic  Taber  Cooper,  M.A.,  LL.B.,  Ph.D., 

Professor  of  Sanskrit ;  Associate  Professor  of 

Latin,  177  Warburton  Ave.,  Yonkers. 

Georges  H.  Cante,  B.  es  L.,  B.  et  Lie.  en  Droit, 

Professor  of  French  Literature,  135  West  41st  St. 

Thomas  W.  Edmondson,  Ph.D., 

Assistant  Professor  of  Physics,  University  Heights. 

Edward  Franklin  Buchner,  Ph.D., 

Professor  of  Descriptive  Psychology,  Washington  Square. 

George  W.  Osborn,  M.A., 

Instructor  in  Semitic  Languages,  Westfield,  N.  J. 

John  Henry  MacCracken,  M.A., 

Instructor  in  Philosophy,  University  Heights. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS  FOR  1898-99. 


The  graduate  work  is  under  the  charge  of  the  Faculty  of 
the  Graduate  School,  the  members  of  which  are  such  pro- 
fessors as  are  appointed  by  the  Council  to  give  graduate  in- 
struction. This  Faculty  has  the  control  and  management  of 
the  Graduate  School,  subject  only  to  the  Council's  Com- 
mittee. 

The  Graduate  School  includes  all  courses  of  instruction 
and  examinations  offered  by  the  University  to  candidates  for 
the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  Master  of  Philosophy,  Mas- 
ter of  Science,  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  or  Doctor  of  Science. 
The  University  confers  each  of  these  degrees  only  upon  ex- 
amination. 

In  order  to  be  eligible  to  any  one  of  these  degrees  the  can- 
didate must  have  received  the  degree  of  Bachelor  from  a  col- 
lege of  good  standing.  In  "an  extraordinary  case  where  the 
baccalaureate  degree  has  not  been  received,  as,  for  example, 
in  the  case  of  a  person  who  has  studied  in  a  foreign  univer- 
sity where  the  degree  is  not  given,  a  candidate  may  be  re- 
ceived by  special  act  of  the  Faculty  upon  the  presentation 
of  testimonials  establishing  the  fact  that  he  has  pursued  a 
course  of  training  equivalent  to  the  undergraduate  college 
course  of  this  University. 

The  University  will  give  instruction  in  the  graduate  courses 
named  below  in  preparation  for  the  examinations  for  ad- 
vanced degrees. 

A  satisfactory  knowledge  of  French  and  German  is  highly 
desirable  for  every  student  in  the  Graduate  School,  and  a 
reading  knowledge  of  one  or  both  of  these  languages  will  be 
required  for  admission  to  many  of  the  courses. 


I.  REGISTRATION  AND   REPORTS. 

Every  candidate  for  enrollment  is  required  to  fill  out  a 
form  to  be  obtained  upon  application  by  mail  to  the  Dean  or 
Secretary,  and  to  return  the  same,  together  with  the  testi- 
monials therein  specified  as  required,  on  or  before  the  31st 
day  of  October.  But  no  candidate  shall  be  considered  as 
finally  enrolled  until  the  Faculty  shall  have  acted  upon  and 
approved  his  application.  Upon  the  admission  of  the  can- 
didate to  final  enrollment,  the  Secretary  will  promptly  mail  to 
him  a  certificate  of  admission. 

A  report  of  the  result  of  each  year's  examination  will  be 
mailed  by  the  Secretary  to  each  candidate  within  one  month 
from  the  time  when  such  examination  shall  have  b*en  under- 
taken. 

II.  REQUIREMENT   OF   RESIDENCE. 

Admission  to  examinations  will  be  given  only  to  those  who 
have  been  resident  students  pursuing  courses  of  study  in  the 
Graduate  School  for  at  least  one  year.  Residence  demands 
regular  attendance  upon  the  lectures  given  in  a  course. 

III.  EXAMINATIONS  FOR  ADVANCED  DEGREES. 

1.  Candidates  will  be  examined  for  admission  to  the  Degree 
of  Master  of  Arts  (M.A.),  of  Master  of  Philosophy 
(Ph.M.),  of  Master  of  Science  (M.S.),  of  Doctor  of  Phi- 
losophy (Ph.D.),  and  of  Doctor  of  Science  (Sc.D.). 

2.  The  degree  of  Master  will  be  given  to  none  save  Bachelors 
of  at  least  two  years'  standing  ;  the  degree  of  Doctor 
to  none  save  Bachelors  of  at  least  three  years'  standing. 

3.  No  one  will  be  admitted  to  examination  for  the  degree  of 
Master  who  has  not  been  enrolled  for  one  entire  Academic 
year.  No  one  will  be  admitted  to  examination  for  the  de- 
gree of  Doctor  who  has  not  been  enrolled  for  two  entire 
Academic  years  (including  enrollment  at  another  Univer- 
sity counted  to  his  credit  here). 

4.  The  subjects  of  the  examinations,  in  each  case,  may  be 
chosen,  with  the   limitations   hereinafter  named,   from 
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among  the  subjects  upon  which  graduate  instruction  is 
offered. 

5.  Not  more  than  two  courses  may  be  taken  in  one  year  by 
any  candidate  except  by  special  approval  of  the  Faculty. 

6.  The  student's  choice  of  courses  as  regards  both  number 
and  subjects  shall  in  every  case  be  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  Faculty. 

7.  For  admission  to  the  degree  of  Master,  examinations  must 
be  passed  in  three  courses,  of  which  not  more  than  two 
may  belong  to  the  Major  series  for  the  Doctorate,  as  de- 
fined below. 

8.  For  admission  to  the  degree  of  Doctor,  examinations 
must  be  passed  in  six  courses  (including  examinations 
passed  here  for  the  Master's  degree),  to  be  chosen  in  three 
Departments,  as  follows  :  A  Major  series  of  three  courses 
in  one  Department,  or  in  one  of  the  divisions  of  a  De- 
partment which  is  subdivided  ;  a  first  Minor  series  of  two 
courses,  of  which  one  must  be  in  a  second  Department  or 
second  division  of  a  Department  in  the  same  Group  with 
the  first  Department  selected.  The  other  course  of  this 
series  may  be  in  any  Department  except  as  limited  below; 
the  course  constituting  the  second  Minor  may  be  in  any 
Department  of  any  Group.  These  courses  must  be  chosen 
subject  to  the  following  limitations :  of  the  courses  marked 
with  an  asterisk,  not  more  than  two  may  be  included  in 
the  Major  series  ;  candidates  for  Doctor  of  Science  may 
not  elect  courses  outside  of  Group  III.  for  the  Major 
series  and  first  Minor  series  ;  candidates  for  Doctor  of 
Philosophy  may  not  elect  courses  outside  Groups  I.  and 
II.  for  the  Major  series  and  first  Minor  series.  In  addition 
to  the  examinations  in  the  six  courses,  the  Thesis  and  the 
final  oral  examination,  as  described  below,  are  required 
for  the  Doctorate. 

9.  The  Examining  Committee  will  consist  in  each  case  of  the 
professor  of  the  branch  in  which  the  examination  is  to  be 
held,  together  with  a  second  examiner  appointed  by  the 
Faculty. 
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10.  The  particular  rules  governing  examinations  are  as  fol- 
lows :  (a)  The  examinations  shall  be  held  as  far  as  pos- 
sible in  the  last  week  of  April  or  the  first  week  of  May. 
(b)  The  duration  of  each  examination  shall  be  from  three 
to  four  hours,  (c)  Extended  written  work,  during  the 
progress  of  a  course,  such  as  themes,  monographs  or 
theses,  presented  before  the  day  of  examination,  may,  at 
the  professor's  discretion,  be  reckoned  as  covering  one 
half  of  the  time  required  for  examination.  Such  written 
work  will  be  considered  by  the  Committee  as  a  part  of 
the  examination  exercise,  (d)  The  least  time  devoted  in 
any  case  to  the  written  examination  on  the  part  of  a  stu- 
dent shall  be  one  hour  and  a  half,  (e)  For  the  degree  of 
Doctor,  a  Thesis  to  be  known  as  the  "  Thesis  for  the 
Doctorate"  shall  be  submitted  by  the  candidate  not  later 
than  April  15  preceding  the  Commencement,  at  which  the 
conferment  of  the  degree  is  sought.  The  candidate  is 
required  to  report  the  subject  of  his  Thesis  and  an  out- 
line of  the  same  not  later  than  January  1.  This  Thesis 
must  discuss  a  subject  belonging  to  the  Department  or 
Division  in  which  the  candidate  has  taken  his  three 
Major  courses,  and  must  show  original  treatment  or  give 
evidence  of  independent  research.  The  Thesis  must  be 
accompanied  by  an  analytical  table  of  contents  and  by  a 
bibliography  of  the  subject  prefixed  to  the  same.  Ref- 
erence to  authorities  must  be  indicated  clearly  in  foot- 
notes. The  Thesis  must  be  presented  in  typewriting, 
on  paper  8  X  11  inches  in  size,  bound,  with  the  writer's 
name  lettered  upon  the  cover.  The  number  of  words 
in  the  Thesis  shall  be  not  less  than  five  thousand,  except 
upon  action  of  the  Faculty.  The  Secretary  will  re- 
ceive the  Thesis  ;  a  committee,  appointed  by  the  Fac- 
ulty, will  report  in  writing  upon  its  acceptance  or  re- 
jection. (/)  In  addition  to  the  written  examinations 
and  the  Thesis,  there  shall  be  a  final  oral  examination 
of  the  candidate  for  the  Doctorate  upon  his  Major 
subject.     This   examination   shall  test    the   candidate's 
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knowledge  of  his  Major  subject  as  derived  from  collateral 
study,  as  well  as  from  the  courses  taken  here,  and  shall 
be  conducted  by  the  professors  in  charge  of  his  Major 
series,  in  the  presence  of  a  quorum  of  the  Faculty,  which 
quorum  shall  consist  of  members  of  the  Faculty,  in  num- 
ber equal  to  those  giving  instruction  in  the  group  which 
the  candidate  has  selected. 
11.  Applications  for  the  Master's  Degree  in  any  year  are  not 
received  after  May  1st. 

IV.  THEOLOGICAL   SEMINARY   STUDENTS. 

The  following  statute  was  passed  by  the  University  Coun- 
cil, November  2d,  1896  : 

"New  York  University  will,  until  otherwise  determined, 
continue  to  the  students  of  Union  Seminary  entire  exemption 
from  fees  in  the  University  Graduate  School,  and  will  give  to 
them  credit  toward  Bachelors',  Masters'  and  Doctors'  de- 
grees, for  certain  work  done  in  Union  Seminary.  Further, 
New  York  University  hereby  extends  these  same  academic 
privileges,  both  of  exemption  from  tuition  fees  and  of  credit 
under  our  rules,  toward  degrees  for  certain  Seminary  work, 
to  students  of  all  Theological  Seminaries  of  high  standing, 
within  easy  reach  of  the  University  Graduate  School  at  Wash- 
ington Square,  including  the  General  Theological  Seminary, 
the  Princeton,  the  Drew,  the  New  Brunswick  Theological 
Seminaries,  and  St.  Joseph's  Seminary  of  Yonkers." 

V.  CREDIT   FOR  WORK   IN   OTHER   UNIVERSITIES. 
Credit  may  be  given  for   graduate  work  done  in  certain 

Universities  of  established  reputation  in  graduate  work,  when 
certified  to  by  the  proper  authorities  and  approved  by  the 
Faculty  of  the  Graduate  School. 

VI.  THE     CHARLES    F.    DEEMS    LECTURESHIP    OF 

PHILOSOPHY. 
The  University  accepted,  April  15,  1895,  from  the  Amer- 
ican Institute   of   Christian   Philosophy   an   endowment   of 
Fifteen  Thousand  Dollars  for  the  support  of  a  lectureship  to 
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be  called  the  Charles  F.  Deems  Lectureship  of  Philosophy, 
under  the  following  rules  : 

The  University  agrees  to  maintain  said  lectureship  by  secur- 
ing for  each  year,  or  each  alternate  year,  a  Lecturer,  eminent 
in  Science  and  Philosophy,  who  shall  treat  in  not  less  than 
six  lectures  some  one  of  the  most  important  questions  of 
Science  and  Philosophy,  with  a  special  reference  to  its  rela- 
tion to  the  revealed  truths  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  to 
the  fundamental  principles  of  Theistic  Philosophy. 

The  Lecturer  shall  be  chosen  by  the  University's  Committee 
upon  the  Charles  F.  Deems  Lectureship,  which  shall  consist 
of  the  Chancellor  and  two  members  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts 
and  Science  and  two  members  of  the  University  Council,  to 
be  named  as  the  Council  may  direct.  The  subject  for  each 
year's  lectures  shall  be  agreed  upon  between  this  Committee 
and  the  Lecturer. 

The  University  shall  provide,  free  of  charge,  a  room  for  the 
lectures,  and  shall,  at  its  own  expense,  make  due  public 
announcement  of  the  time  and  place  of  each  lecture.  And 
the  University  shall  publish,  in  book  form,  each  series  of  lec- 
tures, and  put  the  same  on  sale  with  one  or  more  reputable 
book  firms,  provided  this  can  be  done  without  further  ex- 
pense than  can  be  met  by  the  accumulation  of  income  over 
and  above  the  expense  of  maintaining  the  annual  or  biennial 
series  of  lectures. 

The  University's  Committee  at  present  is  constituted  as 
follows  :  Chancellor  MacCracken,  Dean  Baird,  Dean  Prince, 
Mr.  William  S.  Opdyke,  and  Rev.  Dr.  George  Alexander. 

The  lecturer  chosen  to  inaugurate  this  course  is  Professor 
James  Iverach,  D.D.,  of  the  Free  Church  College  (Theologi- 
cal Faculty),  Aberdeen,  Scotland,  who  has  accepted  the 
appointment,  and  will  come  to  America  in  the  Spring  of  1899 
to  give  the  first  course  on  this  Foundation.  More  particular 
announcement  will  be  made  at  a  later  date. 

VII.  FEES. 
The  fee  for  instruction  and  examination  in  each  course  for 
either  degree  is  $25,  of  which  sum  $5  must  be  handed  in  with 
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the  election  form  before  November  1.  This  deposit  will  be 
returned  if  the  application  be  rejected.  The  remaining  $20 
must  be  paid  by  enrolled  students  on  or  before  December  1. 
The  diploma  fee  of  either  degree  is  $10.  For  laboratory 
courses,  however,  there  are  additional  fees  for  apparatus  and 
for  materials  consumed. 

VIII.   GRADUATE  SCHOLARSHIPS. 

Remsen  Graduate  Scholarship. — This  scholarship  was 
founded  April,  1896,  by  R.  G.  Remsen,  Jr.,  '73. 

Richard  H.  Bull  Graduate  Scholarship. — This  scholar- 
ship was  founded  June  1,  1887,  by  Richard  H.  Bull,  Ph.D., 
who  filled  the  chair  of  Engineering  from  1853  to  1884. 

Faculty  Graduate  Scholarships  covering  tuition  are  in 
the  gift  of  the  Faculty,  to  be  bestowed  upon  graduate  stu- 
dents who  may  be  found  entitled  to  them  by  their  scholar- 
ship. They  are  intended  to  provide  for  the  fees  for 
courses  in  the  Graduate  School.  To  obtain  one  of  these 
scholarships,  a  student  must  have  enrolled  himself  and  paid 
his  fees  for  the  year  by  November  1.  He  must,  by  Novem- 
ber 30,  have  presented  to  the  Dean  a  statement  including 
the  following  items  :  (1)  The  college  at  which  his  Bachelor's 
degree  has  been  received,  specifying  the  particular  degree 
and  the  year  of  its  reception.  (2)  The  number  of  members 
in  his  class  at  graduation.  (3)  His  own  relative  position  in 
the  class  (by  giving  his  number  on  the  roll  arranged  ac- 
cording to  scholarship).  (4)  The  branch  of  study  in  which 
he  made  his  best  record.  (5)  Certification  of  above  by  some 
officer  of  the  college  named. 

The  Faculty  will  select  the  man  or  men  standing  highest 
as  judged  oy  the  record  obtained  as  above  named,  and  further 
by  such  original  work  and  fecial  testimonials  of  work  as  may 
be  offered  by  the  candidate  to  the  Faculty  and  accepted. 

Graduate  Scholarships  for  Alumni  of  Certain  Col- 
leges in  Ohio. — The  following  scholarships  provide  tuition, 
each  to  the  amount  of  not  over  $100  a  year,  in  the  University 
Graduate   School   for  such  graduate  of  the  college  named, 
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as  its  President  may  recommend  to  the  Chancellor  of  the 
University. 

William  L.  Strong  Scholarship,  for  graduates  of  Kenyon 
College,  Gambier. 

A.  D.  Juilliard  Scholarship,  for  graduates  of  Wooster 
University,  Wooster. 

Charles  T.  Barney  Scholarship,  for  graduates  of  West- 
ern Reserve  University,  Cleveland. 

S.  Loeb  Scholarship,  for  graduates  of  University  of  Cin- 
cinnati. 

Henry  M.  MacCracken  Scholarship,  for  graduates  of 
Wittenberg  College,  Springfield. 
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COURSES    OF    INSTRUCTION. 


Graduate  Courses  of  Instruction  are  announced  below,  with 
the  understanding  that  the  instruction  in  each  branch  is  sub- 
ject to  the  conditions  hereinafter  specified. 

1.  The  courses  are  offered  subject  to  such  arrangement  of 
matters  of  detail  as  may  be  made  between  the  student  and 
the  professor  or  instructor  by  correspondence  or  by  personal 
interview. 

2.  In  certain  subjects  the  courses  are  offered  under  the  con- 
dition that  a  circle  of  not  less  than  five  persons  be  formed  for 
the  pursuit  of  the  course  selected. 

3.  For  certain  courses  acquaintance  with  the  German  and 
French  languages  is  essential. 

4.  Courses  enclosed  in  brackets  will  not  be  given  in 
1898-99. 

5.  Of  the  courses  marked  (*),  not  more  than  two  may  be 
included  in  the  Major  Series.  Only  these  courses  are  open  to 
those  College  Seniors  who  have  permission  to  take  gradu- 
ate work. 

GROUP  L—LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE. 

DEPARTMENT   OF   GREEK. 

I.  Course  of  Reading  in  Plato.  Selections  from  the 
Republic,  the  Pheedo,  and  the  Protagoras. 

Professor  Baird. 
II.  Aristotle.     Course  in  the  Politics.     Edition  of  Suse- 
mihl,  Commentary  of  Jowett,  etc.  Professor  Baird. 

III.  Polybius.  Selections  with  use  of  editions  of  Schweig- 
haeuser,  Strachan-Davidson,  etc.  Professor  Baird. 

IV.  Thucydides.  Professor  Baird. 
V.  Modern  Greek.  Profe3sor  Baird. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  LATIN. 

I.  Survey  of  Latin  Historiography  :  Schafer's  Quellen- 
Icunde,  and  H.  Peter's  Historicorum  Eomanorum  Fragmenta. 
The  rhetorical  element  in  Sallust,  Livy,  Velleius,  Tacitus. 
The  influence  of  Thucydides.  The  importance  of  Dionysius, 
Polybius,  Plutarch,  Appian,  and  Dio  Cassius. 

Professor  Sihler. 

II.  Study  of  Quintilian  and  Rutilius.  Blass,  Volkmann, 
Ernesti.  The  rhetorical  era  of  the  elder  Seneca.  Analysis 
of  speeches  of  Cicero,  of  orations  composed  by  Livy,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  criteria  of  ancient  technology.  The  chief 
currents  of  rhetorical  writings  in  Roman  literature.  Rhetori- 
cal analysis  in  relation  to  the  domain  of  exegesis  and  literary 
criticism.  Professor  Sihler. 

III.  Lucretius,  Be  Natura  Berum.  Democritus  and  his  em- 
phasis of  specific  science.  Epicurus  and  his  emphasis  of  dog- 
matic rationalism.  Influence  of  Empedocles  and  Ennius. 
Epicureanism  in  the  Ciceronian  age.  Piso's  villa  at  Hercu- 
laneum  and  the  Volumina  Herculanensia  at  Naples.  The  frag- 
ments of  Philodemus.  The  question  of  Cicero's  editorship. 
The  views  of  Lambinus,  Lachmann,  Sellar,  Munro.  The  com- 
position of  the  individual  books.  Lucretius  as  a  propagandist. 
The  critical  problems  of  the  iterations  in  Lucretius. 

Professor  Sihler. 
"IV.  Political  and  Literary  Biography  of  M.  Tullius 
Cicero.  Early  interest  in  his  character  and  career  represented 
in  the  elder  Seneca.  The  depreciatory  strain  still  fashionable 
established  by  Drumann  and  perpetuated  by  Mommsen.  Close 
relation  of  rhetorical  and  oratorical  works.  Cicero's  failure  as 
a  politician.  His  correspondence.  Atticus.  Sallust.  Plu- 
tarch's Vita  :  elements  not  traceable  to  Cicero  directly.  Tiro, 
Asinius  Pollio.  Ciceronianism  displaced  first  by  Sallust' s  and 
later  by  Seneca's  fashion.  Attempts  at  rehabilitation  as  re- 
flected in  the  Dialogus  of  Tacitus,  in  Quintilian,  and  in  Pliny's 
letters. 

The  apparatus  of  Orelli.  The  commentaries  of  Long  and 
of  Halm  ;  R.  Hirzel.  ■  Professor  Sihler. 
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V.  History  of  Roman  Literature  from  LiviusAndron- 
icus  to  the  Death  of  Augustus.  Teuffel  and  his  insistence 
on  the  exact  reproduction  of  Classic  Tradition.  Bernhardy 
and  his  interest  in  intrinsic  factors  of  literature.  The  anti- 
quarian and  grammatical  interest  :  Varro,  Suetonius,  Gellius. 
The  rhetorical  interest  :  Cicero,  Quintilian,  Tacitus. 

Professor  Sillier. 

VI.  Study  of  the  African  Writers,  with  selections  from 
Gellius,  Fronto,  and  Apuleius.  Professor  Cooper. 

VII.  Petronius.  The  Cena  Trimalchionis  studied  with 
special  reference  to  Plebeian  Latin  ;  lectures  on  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Roman  Novel.  Professor  Cooper. 

VIII.  Lectures  on  the  Topography  of  Rome. 

Professor  Cooper. 

IX.  Constitutional  History  of  the  Roman  Republic, 
with  special  attention  to  the  development  of  Institutions. 

Professor  Sihler. 

X.  xIdvanced  Course  in  Latin  Composition.  Analyses 
of  Latin  style.  Synonyms.  Periodology  :  the  Ciceronian, 
Sallustian  type,  the  epigrammatic  type  of  the  Silver  Latinity 
(Seneca,  Tacitus).  Collections  of  Phraseology.  Latin  Ab- 
stracts. Professor  Sihler. 

XI.  Brun's  Fontes  (Leges,  Senatus  Consulta,  Edicta  Magis- 
tratuum,  Constitutions  of  Emperors).  Inscriptions  :  Lex 
Malacitana,  Salpensana.  etc.,  Festus,  Varro.  Study  of  Older 
Latin.  This  course  is  recommended  to  college  graduates 
interested  in  comparative  Jurisprudence.     Professor  Sihler. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  SEMITIC  LANGUAGES. 

The  various  courses  herein  outlined  are  especially  adapted 
to  the  needs  of  students  of  theology  who  are  desirous  of  ob- 
taining an  accurate  acquaintance  with  the  languages  of  the 
Old  Testament,  in  order  that  they  may  be  able  to  understand 
and  appreciate  the  many  questions  arising  from  the  study  of 
the  Scriptures  and  connected  with  the  comparative  history 
of  religion.  Actual  members  and  recent  graduates  of  theo- 
logical schools,  therefore,  who,  owing  to  the  press  of  other 
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work,  have  hitherto  given  comparatively  little  attention  to 
the  study  of  Hebrew  and  Aramaic,  as  well  as  students  of  lan- 
guage and  Oriental  history  who  intend  to  devote  themselves 
to  the  study  of  Semitic  literatures  will  find  here  an  excellent 
opportunity  to  engage  in  individual  research. 

A  special  working  library  for  all  branches  of  Oriental  in- 
vestigation— that  of  the  late  distinguished  Orientalist,  Pro- 
fessor Paul  de  Lagarde — has  recently  been  purchased  by  the 
University  and  set  apart  expressly  for  the  use  of  the  Semitic 
Department.  The  department  possesses  also  a  good  collec- 
tion of  ancient  Babylonian  inscriptions,  which  will  give  an 
opportunity  to  students  of  Assyrian  to  practise  reading  from 
the  original  clay. 

Hebrew. 

*  I.  (a)  Sight  reading  from  the  narrative  sections  of  the 
Old  Testament,  with  exercises  in  translating  into  Hebrew. 
(b)  Exegetical  study  of  at  least  one  Prophetical  book,  or  a 
portion  of  the  Psalms. 

Professor  Prince  and  Mr.  Osborn. 

II.  Hebrew  Poetry.  Study  of  the  Psalter,  with  special 
reference  to  the  text.  Professor  Prince. 

III.  Studies  in  Job.  Professor  Prince. 

IV.  Critical  and  Exegetical  Studies  in  the  Penta- 
teuch. Professor  Prince. 

(Courses  III.,  IV.   need  not  necessarily  be  taken  con- 
secutively.) 

Aramaic. 

*  I.  Biblical  Aramaic.  Readings  from  Daniel  and  Ezra, 
with  reference  to  Kautzsch,  GrammatiJc  des  Biblisch-Ara- 
mdischen.  Lectures  on  the  development  of  the  Aramaic  dia- 
lects. Mr.  Osborn. 

II.  Selections  from  the  Targums.  Lectures  on  the  ori- 
gin and  literary  importance  of  the  Targums.  Lectures  on  the 
history  of  the  Semitic  Languages.  Mr.  Osborn. 
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Assyrian. 

*  I.  For  Beginners.  Selections  from  Delitzsch,  Assyrische 
Lesestucke^  with  careful  study  of  the  cuneiform  syllabary 
and  the  grammar  of  the  Assyrian  language. 

Professor  Prince. 
II.  Study  of  Assyrian  Narrative  and  Poetry.     Read- 
ing of  Babylonian  texts.     Introduction  to  the  bilingual  texts. 

Professor  Prince. 
Arabic. 

*  I.  For  Beginners.  Selections  from  Socin's  Arabic 
Grammar.  Mr.  Osborn. 

II.  Geographical  and  Historical  Writers.  Wright's 
Arabic  Grammar.  Readings  from  the  Koran,  with  study  of 
its  composition  and  teaching.  Mr.  Osborn. 

IV.  Introduction  to  Arabic  Poetry,  with  selections 
from  the  poetical  writers.     Written  themes  will  be  required. 

Mr.  Osborn. 
Ethiopic. 

*I.  Beginner's  Course.  Extracts  from  Dillmann's  Chres- 
tomathie  with  reference  to  Dillmann's  JEthiopisclie  Grammatilc. 

Mr.  Osborn. 

(This  course  may  be  taken  only  by  candidates  who  exhibit 
a  satisfactory  knowledge  of  Hebrew  and  Assyrian.) 

DEPARTMENT  OF  SANSKRIT. 

*  I.  Elementary  Course,  (a)  Perry's  Sanskrit  Primer  ; 
Selections  from  the  classical  portion  of  Lanman's  Reader  ; 
Whitney's  Grammar,     (b)  Lectures  on  Indian  Literature. 

Professor  Cooper. 

II.  Advanced  Course.     Hymns  from  the  Rig- Veda. 

Professor  Cooper. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  ENGLISH. 
English  Literature. 
I.  Development  of  the  Drama.     Study  of  the  historical 
development  of  the  Drama  from  the  earliest  period.     Criti- 
cal examination  of  selected  masterpieces. 

Professor  Stoddard. 
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II.  Modern  Drama.  Study  of  dramatic  art  as  illustrated 
in  selected  masterpieces  of  the  Elizabethan  and  Restoration 
periods.  Professor  Stoddard. 

III.  Comparative  Literature.  The  aim  of  this  course 
is  to  study  the  intellectual  activity  of  a  single  period,  and  es- 
pecially to  investigate  the  relations  of  the  English  literature 
of  the  era  chosen  to  the  contemporary  intellectual  life  of 
Europe.  Professor  Stoddard. 

IV.  Development  of  Fiction.  Study  of  the  history  and 
characteristics  of  English  Fiction.         Professor  Stoddard. 

English  Philology. 
*  I.  Anglo-Saxon  (Introductory  Course).    Study  of  the 
history    and    development    of    the    Old    English    dialects. 
Critical  examination  of  selected   examples   of  Old   English 
prose.  Professor  Stoddard. 

II.  Anglo-Saxon  (Advanced  Course).  Study  of  Old 
English  poetry,  with  especial  reference  to  the  phonology  and 
prosody.  Professor  Stoddard. 

III.  English  Philology  (Advanced  Course).  The  dia- 
lects and  the  literature  of  the  Middle  English  period. 

Professor  Stoddard. 

DEPARTMENT     OF     GERMANIC    LANGUAGES    AND 
LITERATURES. 

The  graduate  courses  in  Germanic  languages  and  literatures 
are  primarily  designed  for  those  who  wish  to  pursue  advanced 
work  in  these  lines. 

Advantages  for  graduate  study  have  been  increased  by  the 
purchase  of  an  excellent  Germanic  library,  especially  rich  in 
journals  and  collective  publications.  Facsimiles  of  some 
important  manuscripts  are  in  the  possession  of  the  library 
and  accessible  to  graduate  students.  Large  and  frequent 
additions  to  the  collection  are  being  made. 

German  Literature. 
*L  German  Literature  Since  the  Death  of  Goethe. 

Professor  McLouth. 
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IV.  German  Literature.  Critical  study  of  period  from 
Luther  to  Lessing,  with  collateral  reading. 

Professor  Isaacs. 
V.    German  Literature.     The   German    Drama,    with 
especial   reference   to   Lessing,   Schiller,   and    Goethe,    with 
collateral  reading.  Professor  Isaacs. 

[VII.  Studies  in  the  Origin  and  Development  of  the 
Volkslied.]  Professor  McLouth. 

[VIII.  The  Life  and  Works  of  Nicolaus  Lenau.] 

Professor  McLouth. 
IX.  The   German  Ballad.     Its  sources,  history  and  de- 
velopment. Professor  Isaacs. 

German  Philology. 

*  I.  Introductory  Course  in  Middle  High  German. 
Paul's  Grammatik  and  selections  from  the  Niebelungenlied. 

Professor  McLouth. 
*IIL  Introductory     Course    in    Old    High    German. 
Braune's  Grammatik  and  Lesebuch. 

Professor  McLouth. 
*IV.  Introductory  Course  in  Gothic.     Braune's   Gram- 
matik and  selections  from  the  Gospels. 

Professor  McLouth. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  ROMANCE  LANGUAGES. 
French. 

*  I.  Sources  and  Development  of  French  Comedy. 
Influence  of  Italy  and  Spain  on  writers  of  Comedy  in  France, 
as  illustrated  in  the  works  of  Corneille  and  Moliere.  Nisard  : 
Histoire  de  la  litter ature  franpaise.  De  Julleville  :  Le  Theatre 
en  France ;  Les  Gomediens  en  France.  Moland  :  Moliere  et  le 
Theatre  italien.     Larroumet  :  La  Gomedie  de  Molidre. 

Professor  Gillett. 
II.  Study  of  the  Beginnings  and  Growth  of  French 
Tragedy.     Investigation  of   sources    of   selected  plays   of 
Corneille  and  Racine.     Deraogeot :  Litterature*  meridionales. 
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Ste.  Beuve  :  Portraits  litteraires.     Paul  Albert  :  La  Littera- 
ture  franfaise  au  XVIIe  Siecle.     Nisard,  De  Julleviile,  etc. 

Professor  Gillett. 

III.  Renaissance  Literature  in  France.  With  especial 
reference  to  the  influence  of  Rabelais,  Montaigne,  the  Satyre 
Menipp'ee,  Marot,  and  Ronsard.  Lenient :  La  Satire  en  France 
au  XVI*  Siecle.  Stapfer  :  Rabelais,  sa  personne,  son  ginie  et 
son  ceuvre.  Paul  Albert  :  La  Litter ature  franfaise  au  XVI* 
SUcle.  Darmsteter  and  Hatzfeld  :  Le  XVI6  Sihle  en  France. 
Nisard,  Demogeot,  etc.  Professor  Gillett. 

IV.  General  Introduction  to  French  Literature  in 
the  Nineteenth  Century.  The  Romantic  Movement.  Cha- 
teaubriand, Victor  Hugo,  Lamartine,  de  Vigny,  de  Musset, 
Balzac,  MerimSe,  George  Sand,  etc.,  with  collateral  reading. 

Professor  Cante. 

V.  The  French  Dramatists  op  the  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury. Chief  plays  of  Victor  Hugo,  Alexandre  Dumas,  Pon- 
sard,  Scribe,  Augier,  Alexandre  Dumas  fits,  Labiche,  Paille- 
ron,  de  Bornier.  Pellissier  :  Le  Mouvement  litteraire  au  XIX* 
Sihle.  Lanson  :  Histoire  de  la  Litter  ature  francaise.  J. 
Reinach  :  X1 Eloquence  francaise  depuis  la  Revolution  jusqu*  d 
nos  jours.  Professor  Cante. 

Spanish. 

I.  Spanish  Literature  in  the  Time  op  Cervantes. 
Study  of  Bon  Quixote  and  the  Picaresque  Novel  ;  Marcos  de 
Obregon,  Lazarillo  de  Tormes,  etc.  Ticknor  :  History  of  Span- 
ish Literature.  Sismondi  :  Literature  of  the  South  of  Europe. 
Bouterwek,  Schlegel.  Professor  Gillett. 

II.  History  op  the  Drama  in  Spain.  Study  of  its  rise 
and  development  in  the  Seventeenth  Century.  Selected  plays 
of  Lope  de  Vega  (E.  Zerolo,  Obras  Escogidas),  Calderon  (Mac- 
colPs  Select  Plays),  and  Juan  de  Alarcon.  Moratin  :  Origene* 
del  teatro  espaflol.     Ticknor,  Schack,  Revilla,  etc. 

Professor  Gillett. 
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GttOUP  IL— PHILOSOPHY  AND  HISTORY. 
DEPARTMENT  OP  PHILOSOPHY. 

The  University  Professors  of  Philosophy  aim  to  present  a 
more  nearly  complete  system  than  has  been  possible  heretofore. 
The  body  of  instructors  has  reached  seven  in  number,  and 
represents  various  lines  of  effort,  including  experiment,  his- 
torical review,  criticism,  and  constructive  speculation.  Their 
work  is  described  below  under  seven  heads,  as  follows  : 
1.  History  of  Philosophy ;  2.  Metaphysics ;  3.  Logic  ; 
4.  ^Esthetics  ;  5.  Ethics  ;  6.  Philosophy  of  Religion  ;  7.  Psy- 
chology. In  addition  to  these  there  are  courses  intimately  re- 
lated to  philosophy  in  other  departments  ;  for  example,  Greek 
and  Latin  philosophical  authors  by  Professors  Baird  and  Sihler, 
Sanscrit  authors  by  Professor  Cooper,  Arabic  and  Hebrew 
authors  by  Professor  Prince,  Comparative  Religion  by  Pro- 
fessor Ellinwood,  Institutes  of  Pedagogy  by  Professor  Shaw, 
History  of  Education  by  Professor  Weir,  etc.  The  psycho- 
logical laboratory  of  the  School  of  Pedagogy  is  at  the  com- 
mand of  this  department. 

The  following  list  includes,  besides  annual  courses,  several 
courses  that  will  be  given  in  alternate  years  only. 

[I.  History  op  Ancient  Philosophy.  The  chief  attention 
is  given  to  Plato  and  Aristotle,  a  few  selected  dialogues  of  the 
former  and  the  metaphysics  and  ethics  of  the  latter.  Next 
to  these,  importance  is  given  the  Stoics,  Epicureans,  Neo- 
Platonists,  and  Augustine.]  Professor  MacCracken. 

XXIV.  Ancient  and  Mediaeval  Philosophy.  An  histori- 
cal and  comparative  study  of  these  periods,  with  select 
readings  from  original  sources,  especially  from  the  writings 
of  Plato,  Aristotle,  Augustine,  and  Thomas  Aquinas. 

Professor  Weir. 

[II.  The  Scotch  Philosophy.  Comparative  study  of  the 
Scottish  Philosophers,  especially  Reid  and  Hamilton,  and  of 
Kant,  with  inquiry  into  the  influence  of  Scottish  Philosophy 
upon  American  Thought.  ]  Professor  MacCracken. 
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[III.  Critical  Philosophy  of  Kant.  This  course  under- 
takes a  careful  study  of  Kant's  system  of  thinking  in  the  light 
of  more  recent  philosophical  doctrine.  The  lectures  are  largely 
expository,  and  are  accompanied  by  discussions  based  upon 
papers  presented  by  members  of  the  class.  Max  Muller's 
translation  of  the  Critique  of  Pure  Reason  is  read,  with  such 
portions  from  the  Critique  of  Practical  Reason  and  the 
Critique  of  Judgment  as  the  time  may  permit.] 

Professor  Buchner. 

[IV.  German  Philosophy  since  Kant.  The  history  of 
philosophic  thought  in  Germany  since  the  appearance  of  the 
"  Critical  Philosophy"  of  Immanuel  Kant.  Special  attention 
will  be  given  to  "  schools  of  thought"  and  to  philosophical 
tendencies.]  Professor  Weir. 

[V.  Philosophical  Anthropology.  The  aim  of  this  course 
is  the  scientific  study  and  philosophical  interpretation  of  the 
twofold  nature  of  man  in  his  relation  to  nature  and  society. 
Lotze's  Microcosmus  is  read,  accompanied  by  a  discussion  of 
this  thinker's  position  and  influence  in  modern  thought.] 

Professor  Buchner. 

VI.  Studies  in  Locke,  Berkeley,  and  Hume.  Readings 
in  the  Essay  concerning  Human  Understanding,  Principles  of 
Human  Knowledge,  and  Enquiry  concerning  Human  Under- 
standing. Mr.  J.  H.  MacCracken. 

VII.  Modern  Pessimism.  A  survey  of  pessimism  as  a  type 
of  philosophical  thinking  and  of  modern  belief  and  life,  with 
a  critical  examination  of  its  grounds  and  consequences  is  un- 
dertaken in  connection  with  a  reading  of  the  chief  writings 
of  Schopenhauer.  Professor  Buchner. 

VIII.  Introduction  to  Philosophy.  The  aim  of  this 
course  is  to  present  in  a  brief,  preliminary  way  the  meaning 
and  interpretation  of  philosophical  method  and  problems  as 
they  are  related  to  the  various  sciences,  and  to  the  life  of  man. 
It  is  designed  as  a  propaedeutic  to  the  special  pursuit  of  phi- 
losophy, and  also  to  afford  an  acquaintance  with  philoso- 
phy in  a  scheme  of  general  culture.  The  lectures,  discus- 
sions and  occasional  papers  by  members  of   the   class  are 
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based  on  the  reading  of  various  adaptable  texts,  which  are 
arranged  at  the  beginning  of  the  year. 

Professor  Buchner. 

[IX.  Epistemology.  An  historical,  critical  and  construc- 
tive study  of  the  theory  of  knowledge.  The  course  is  con- 
ducted by  means  of  lectures,  discussions,  and  essays  with 
assigned  readings  in  Descartes,  Leibnitz,  Locke,  Berkeley, 
Hume,  Kant,  Mill,  and  representative  recent  writers.] 

Professor  Weir. 

X.  Metaphysics.  A  study  of  the  leading  metaphysical 
problems  :  assigned  reading,  lectures,  discussions.  The  prob- 
lems of  the  ontological  nature  of  things,  the  interaction  of 
things  in  a  system,  the  metaphysical  nature  of  space,  of  time, 
of  the  soul,  etc.,  will  be  studied  systematically  with  a  view  to 
determining  as  far  as  possible  how  we  must  think  concerning 
them.  Constant  reference  will  be  made  to  the  history  of 
philosophy  and  to  representative  contemporary  writers. 

Professor  Weir. 

[XI.  Logical  Science.  This  course  undertakes  a  careful 
study  of  conception,  judgment  and  reasoning,  as  formal 
processes  and  in  their  relation  to  cognition  and  the  structure 
of  the  various  sciences.  Attention  is  given  to  the  historical 
development  of  logic  and  its  influence  upon  the  positive 
sciences  and  upon  metaphysics,  especially  in  the  more  recent 
contributions  to  logical  theory.  The  reading  of  Sig wart's 
Logic  is  carried  on  with  reference  to  the  opinions  of  Lotze, 
Ueberweg  and  Wundt,  on  the  continent,  and  of  Mill,  Brad- 
ley, Bosanquet  and  others  in  England.] 

Professor  Buchner. 

XII.  Logic,     (a)  The  history  and  scope  of  the  old  Logic. 

(b)  The  genesis  of  Mill's  system. 

(c)  The  logic  of  the  moral  sciences.        Professor  Ballard. 

XIII.  ^Esthetics.  Instruction  in  this  course  is  under- 
taken in  a  threefold  way  :  the  first  part  presents  the  physio- 
logical and  psychological  conditions  of  the  development  of 
the  a33thetical  feelings  and  judgments  ;  the  second  part  gives 
an  historical  survey  of  the  more  important  sesthetical  theories  ; 
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the   concluding   lectures  consider  the  relation  of  sesthetical 
development  and  of  art  to  education  and  to  life. 

Professor  Buchner. 

XIV.  Ethical  Theory.  A  study  of  ethical  principles,  with 
a  critical  examination  of  representative  ethical  systems.  In 
this  course  ethics  is  treated  as  a  branch  of  philosophy  rather 
than  as  a  psychological  study  of  the  moral  faculty,  a  descrip- 
tive account  of  moral  practice,  or  the  formation  of  a  practical 
code.  The  treatment  is  mainly  analytical  and  critical,  but  it 
concludes  synthetically  and  constructively.  The  course  is 
conducted  by  means  of  lectures,  private  reading,  and  essays. 

Professor  Weir. 

[XV.  Contemporary  Ethics.  This  course  will  consist  of 
a  comparison  of  the  intuitive  theory  of  morals  with  rival  the- 
ories, and  in  particular  with  utilitarian  ethics.] 

Professor  MacCracken. 

XVI.  Christian  Ethics.  The  ethics  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment and  of  Christian  Theology,  with  an  account  also  of  the 
observed  facts  of  the  Christian  moral  consciousness  and  the 
principles  implicit  therein.  The  treatment  will  be  exegetical, 
historical  and  critical.  The  course  will  be  conducted  chiefly 
by  means  of  lectures,  supplemented  by  research  work  and 
essays  by  the  students.  Professor  Weir. 

XVII.  Philosophy  of  Theism.  This  course  will  be  a 
study  of  a  few  noted  writers  on  the  metaphysical  basis  of 
Theism,  and  of  anti-Theistic  and  Theistic  arguments. 

Professor  MacCracken. 

[XVIII.  Philosophy  of  the  Supernatural.  A  study  of 
the  evidences  for  the  existence  of  a  Personal  God  and  of  the 
logic  of  religious  belief.  The  treatment  is  historical,  critical 
and  constructive.  The  more  important  objections  against  a 
theistic  philosophy  are  examined  and  the  arguments  pro  and 
con  carefully  weighed.]  Professor  Weir. 

XIX.  Systematic  Psychology.  This  course  undertakes  a 
scientific  study  of  the  functions  and  phenomena  of  conscious- 
ness. Its  aim  is  to  give  the  student  a  working  conception  of 
mind  based  upon  the  results  of  introspective  and  experimen- 
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tal  investigations.  James's  Principles  of  Psychology  is  read 
with  constant  reference  to  the  treatises  of  Ladd,  Sully,  Stout, 
Wundt,  and  other  leading  authors.  The  lectures  supple- 
ment the  text  by  way  of  historical  and  philosophical  inter- 
pretations. Essays  are  written  by  members  of  the  class  on 
assigned  topics.  Professor  Buchner. 

XX.  Experimental  Psychology.  The  history,  methods, 
problems  and  results  of  physiological  and  experimental  psychol- 
ogy are  presented  by  lectures,  anatomical  demonstrations  and 
laboratory  experiments.  Students  are  trained  in  practical  labor- 
atory work,  and  they  are  expected  to  conduct  some  special  in- 
vestigation during  the  second  half  of  the  year.  Professor  Bliss. 

XXI.  Research  Course  in  Experimental  Psychology. 
This  course  is  open  to  those  who  have  taken  Course  XX.  or  its 
equivalent,  and  is  especially  designed  for  more  extended  in- 
vestigation of  special  problems,  the  results  of  which  may  be 
presented  in  a  thesis  for  the  Doctorate.  The  details  of  this 
course  are  arranged  by  special  conference  with  the  individual 
student.  Professor  Bliss. 

[XXII.  Abnormal  Psychology.  This  course  of  lectures 
presents  an  outline  study  of  abnormal  states  of  consciousness, 
such  as  dreams,  illusions,  hallucinations,  hypnotism,  clairvoy- 
ance, and  the  various  orders  of  mental  derangement.  The 
course  includes  visits  to  institutions  where  various  abnormal 
types  of  mind  may  be  observed  and  studied  in  detail.] 

Professor  Bliss. 

XXIII.  History  op  Modern  Psychology.  The  growth 
of  psychological  doctrine  in  its  relation  to  philosophy  on  the 
one  hand,  and  to  positive  science  on  the  other,  is  traced  by 
lectures  based  on  selected  readings  from  the  writings  of  Locke, 
Berkeley,  Reid,  Wolff,  Kant,  Condillac,  Cousin,  Herbart, 
Benecke,  Spencer,  Helmholtz,  Wundt,  James,  and  others. 

Professor  Bliss. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  COMPARATIVE  RELIGION. 
*  I.  Introductory    Course.     Hinduism,    Buddhism,    Mo- 
hammedanism, Zoroastrianism,  Confucianism,  Taoism. 

Professor  Ellinwood. 
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II.  Heathen  Religions.  Shinto.  Fetishism.  The  Druse 
Religion.  The  ancient  Druids.  The  faiths  of  ancient  Egypt, 
Assyria,  Greece  and  Rome.  The  Norsemen.  The  question 
of  early  Monotheism.  Common  traditions  of  men.  The 
modern  Somajas  of  India.  Theosophy  and  u  Christian  Sci- 
ence.7' Prof essor  Ellinwood. 

III.  The  Philosophy  of  Religion.  Relation  of  philos- 
ophy to  religion.  The  universal  prevalence  of  religious 
faiths.  Comparative  Theism.  Greek  Philosophy  and  its 
influence  upon  the  Christian  Church.  Outlines  of  Lotze's 
Argument  for  Religion.  Pfleiderer's  Sketches  of  Philosophic 
Systems.     Relations   of  Philosophy  with  Christian  Doctrine. 

Professor  Ellinwood. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  SOCIOLOGY. 

[*  I.  Introduction  to  Sociology.  An  introduction  to 
social  science,  with  an  elementary  course  in  the  origin  of 
civilization  and  the  early  history  of  institutions,  in  prepara- 
tion for  the  scientific  study  of  political  and  social  economics. 
Spencer's  Study  of  Sociology,  Sumner's  Social  Classes,  and 
Peschel's  Races  of  Man  will  be  used  as  text-books.] 

Professor  Russell. 

II.  Principles  of  Sociology.  This  course  is  in  part  a 
study  of  the  Spencerian  philosophy  of  evolution  in  its  socio- 
logical aspects.  The  Principles  of  Sociology,  in  three  volumes, 
are  read  and  freely  discussed.  A  monograph  on  an  appropri- 
ate theme  will  be  required  of  each  student. 

Professor  Russell. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  ECONOMICS. 

*  I.  History  of  Political  Economy.  In  this  course  the 
development  of  economic  science  will  be  discussed  and  the 
views  of  the  different  schools  of  economic  thought  will  be 
presented  in  their  historical  order.  Professor  Colby. 

II.  The  Historical  Development  of  the  Modern  In- 
dustrial System.     This  will  include  a  study  of  the  charac- 
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teristic  features  of  the  industrial  organization  at  successive 
periods,  and  an  investigation  of  the  causes  of  industrial 
changes.  Professor  Colby. 

III.  Practical  Economics.  A  course  dealing  with  the 
practical  application  of  economic  principles  to  existing  social 
conditions.  Professor  Colby. 

DEPAKTMENT   OF   HISTORY. 

I.  Critical  Study  of  the  French  Revolution  and  op 
the  Napoleonic  Era.  Professor  Brown. 

II.  Comparative  Study  of  Federal  Government. 

Professor  Brown. 

III.  History  of  the  Origins  and  Development  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

Professor  Brown. 
V.  American  Church  History  down  to  the  Revolu- 
tion. Professor  Jackson. 

GROUP  IIL—EXA CT  AND  DESCRIPTIVE  SCIENCES. 

DEPARTMENT   OF    MATHEMATICS. 

*L  Calculus  and  Advanced  Analytic  Geometry. 

Professor  Ladue. 

II.  Solid  Analytic  Geometry. 

Professor  Ladue. 

III.  Advanced   Integral    Calculus    and   Differential 
Equations.  Professor  Ladue. 

IV.  Advanced  Differential  Calculus. 

Professor  Ladue. 
V.  Higher  Algebra.  Professor  Ladue. 

DEPARTMENT   OF   PHYSICS. 
*L  Magnetism  and  Electricity.        Professor  Hering. 
*II.  Mechanics,  Theoretical  and  Applied. 

Professor  Hering. 
In  Courses  I.  and  II.  a  text-book  is  followed,  the  various 
sections  being  discussed  in  conference  with  the  students,  and 
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supplemented  by  lectures,  by  laboratory  exercises,  and  by 
written  work  of  the  students. 

Course  II.  requires  a  fair  working  knowledge  of  the  Cal- 
culus. 

III.  Magnetism  and  Electricity.  (Higher  Course.) 
Open  only  to  those  who  have  taken  I.  or  its  equivalent. 

Professor  Edmondson. 

IV.  Mechanics.    (Higher  Course.) 

In  Course  IV.  no  single  text-book  is  adhered  to,  references 
being  made  to  various  standard  works.  The  course  is  an  ex- 
tension of  I.,  with  reference  to  the  Theory  of  Potential  and 
to  Dynamics  of  Rigid  Bodies.  It  also  takes  up  the  historical 
development  of  the  Science  of  Mechanics.  It  is  open  to  those 
who  have  taken  II.,  or  an  equivalent  course  in  Mechanics,  or 
have  completed  the  undergraduate  course  in  Civil  Engineer- 
ing, and  will  be  given  if  there  are  as  many  as  three  applicants 
for  it.  Professor  Hering. 

Hours  of  meeting  may  be  arranged  with  the  professor. 

V.  Molecular  Physics.  Kinetic  Theory  of  Gases  and 
Liquids.     Thermodynamics. 

Professors  Loeb  and  Edmondson. 

VI.  Dynamics.  Introductory  to  the  study  of  Mathematical 
Physics.  Professor  Edmondson. 

VII.  Theory  of  the  Potential  Function. 

Professor  Edmondson. 
♦VIII.  General  Physics.     For  graduates   in   science,    and 
especially  for  teachers  of  physics  who  desire  a  more  advanced 
knowledge  of  the  entire  subject. 

Professor  Hering. 

DEPARTMENT   OF   CHEMISTRY. 

♦I.  Advanced  Analytical  Chemistry.  Laboratory 
Course.  Professor  Hall. 

♦II.  Inorganic  Synthesis.     Laboratory  Course. 

Professor  Loeb. 
III.  Inorganic  Research.     Laboratory  Course. 

Professor  Hall. 
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*IV.  Organic  Chemistry.     Lectures  and  Laboratory. 

Professor  Loeb. 

V.  Physical  Chemistry.  Lectures  and  elementary  lab- 
oratory work.  Professor  Loeb. 

VI.  History  and  Theory  of  Chemistry.     Seminar, 

Professor  Loeb. 
VII.  Experimental  and   General  Chemistry.     Normal 
Course.     Chiefly  for  teachers.     Lectures  and  laboratory  prac- 
tice. Professors  Hall  and  Loeb. 

DEPARTMENT   OF   GEOLOGY. 

*  I.  Economic  Geology.  This  course  includes  discussion 
of  non-metallic  substances  used  in  the  industries  ;  the  nature 
and  origin  of  soils  ;  the  sources  of  water-supply  ;  building 
stones  ;  fuels  and  ore  deposits  ;  their  mode  of  occurrence  ; 
their  geological  origin  and  relations  ;  how  to  determine  the 
value  of  deposits  ;  how  the  materials  are  won  ;  incidental  ref- 
erences to  metallurgic  processes.  Professor  Stevenson. 

II.  Advanced  General  Geology.  Ly ell's  Principles  of 
Geology  is  the  general  book  of  reference,  but  special  reading 
will  be  required  along  indicated  lines. 

Professor  Stevenson. 

III.  Invertebrate  Palaeontology.  Lectures  and  labor- 
atory exercises  throughout  the  year. 

Professor  Stevenson. 
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KOLL  OF  STUDENTS,  1897-98. 


William  Alpers  (University  PI,  and  Clinton  PI.),  New  York  City. 

Hanover  Polytechnic  School,  1870.     Chemistry,  IV. 
William  F.  Anderson  (219  W.  4th  St.),  New  York  City. 

Ohio  Wresleyan  University,  A.B.,  1884. 

Philosophy,  XIV.,  XVIII. ;  Sociology,  1. 
Grace  Bently  Beach  (322  St.  Nicholas  Ave.),         New  York  City. 
New  York  City  Normal  College,  B.S.,  1894. 
Physics,  I.  ;  Mathematics,  I. 
Robert  James  Beach,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

Wesleyan  University,  A.B.,  1890. 

Economics,  III. ;  Sociology,  III.  ;  English  Phil.,  I. 
Henry  Townsend  Beatty  (1239  Bloomfield  St.),       Hoboken,  N.  J. 

Lafayette  College,  A.B.,  1887.     Philosophy,  IX.,  XVIII. 
Arthur  Daniel  Berry  (.33  W.  4th  St.),  ;  New  York  City. 

Syracuse  University,  A.B.,  1895. 

Philosophy,  IX,  XVIII.  ;  Comp.  Belig,,  111. 
Harry  Harvey  Beattys  (203  Van  Buren  St.),        Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Wesleyan  University,  A.B.,  1888. 
English,  IV. ;  Sociology,  I. 
Alfred  Haviland  Birch  (Drew  Theo.  Sem.),  Madison,  N.  J. 

Union  College,  Ph.B.,  1897. 

English,  IV.  ;  Philosophy,  XIV. 
Eric  Bostroem  (740  Lexington  Ave.),  New  York  City. 

New  York  University,  A.B.,  1896. 

English,  III;  Philosophy,  XL,  XX. 
Joseph  Thomas  Brown,  Jr.  (132  Nassau  St.),        New  York  City. 
New  York  University,  A.B.,  1889. 
French,  IV  ;  Philosophy,  VIII. 
Joseph  Bruneau  (St.  Joseph's  Seminary),  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

University  of  France,  B.  es  L.,  Lie.  en  Theol.    Assyrian,  I. 
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Henry  Clarence  Burr,  Madison  N.  J. 

Baldwin  University,  B.Lit.,  1897.    Philosophy,  IX.,  XVIII. 
James  C.  Byrnes  (21  W.  132d  St.),  New  York  City. 

College  City  of  New  York,  B.S.,  1886  ;  New  York  Univer- 
sity, Ph.M.,  1807.     Philosophy,  II,  III 
George  Albert  Cain,  Madison,  N.  J. 

New  York  University,  A.B.,  1897.     Hebrew,  V. 
Henry  Snyder  Carr  (133  Manhattan  Ave.),  New  York  City. 

College  City  of  Mew  York,  A.B.,  1866.     Mathematics,  IV.    t 
Francis  Treadway  Clayton  (41  E.  69tli  St.),  New  York  City. 

New  York  University,  A.B.,  189^. 
Philosophy,  IX.  ;  History,  II. 
Frank  Simpson  Cookinan  (6  Hamilton  Place,  West), 

Jersey  City,  N.  J. 
Wesleyan  University,  A.B.,  1879.     Hebrew,  V. 
John  B.  Cottrell  (490  Vanderbilt  Ave.),  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Alfred  University,  A.B.,  1893.     English,  III. 
Elmer  Ernest  Count,  Irmngton,  N.  Y. 

Williams  College,  A.B.,  1885  ;  New  York  University,  M.A., 
1896.     Philosophy,  XVIII. 
Jesse  Grant  Cramer  (468  Chestnut  St.),  So.  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

New  York  University,  A.B.,  1889  ;  M.  A.,  1894. 
German  Philology,  IV. 
Osborn  Marcus  Curtis  (177  W.  73d  St.),  New  York  City. 

Griswold  College,  A.B.,  1887.     English,  I,  II,  IV. 
William  Lawrence  A.  Dalton  (988  E.  175th  St.),   New  York  City. 
College  City  New  York,  B.S.,  1893  ;  New  York  University, 
M.S.,  1896.     English,  II;  Philosophy ,  XXI. 
Laurell  Wesley  Demeritt  (955  Greene  Ave.),       Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
New  York  University,  A.B.,  1897. 

Hebrew,  V.;  Arabic,[II;  Assyrian,  I 
James  Francis  Driscoll  (St.  Joseph's  Sem.),  Yonkers,  N  Y. 

Montreal  College,  1881.     Assyrian,  I. 
Edward  Slater  Dunlop  (Gen.  Theo.  Sem.,  Chelsea  Sq  ), 

New  York  City. 
St.  Stephen's  College,  A.B.,  1897. 
Sociology,  I;  Comp.  Relig.,  III. 
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George  Alexander  McKallip  Dyess  (105  E.  Houston  St.), 

New  York  City. 

Pennsylvania  College,  A.B.,1884.     History,  II.,  Ill 
Edwin  L.  Earp,  Madison,  N.  J. 

Dickinson  College,  A.B.,  1895. 

Philosophy,  IX.,  XIV.,  XVIII. 
Charles  William  Edwards  (229  Grand  St.),  New  York  City. 

Trinity   College,    N.C.,   B.S.,    1894;    Tulane    University, 
M.A.,  1896.    Physics,  VI,  VII. 
George  Stevens  Fairbanks  (145  Halsey  St.)  Brooklyn,  N  Y. 

Amherst  College,  A.B.,  1895.       English,  III;  History,  III. 
William  M.  Fanton,  Saugatuck,  Conn. 

Syracuse  University,  A.B.,  1892.     English,  IV.;  Hebrew,  V. 
Louise  Grace  Farrant  (111  Wayne  St.),  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

Barnard  College,  A.B.,  1893.     Greek,  I 

William  Wright  Fisher  (47  W.  126th  St.),  New  York  City. 

Wesleyan  University,  A.B.,  1894.     Greek,  I  ,V. 

Arthur  Forbes  (80  Stockholm  St.),  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

College  City  of  New  York,  B.S.,  1886. 

English,  IV.;  Sociology,  I;  Philosophy,  XIV. 

Finley  Milligan  Foster  (341  W.  29th  St.),  New  York  City. 

University  of  Indiana,  A.B.,  1876. 
Sociology,  I;  Comp.  Belig.,  II. 

Joseph  A.  Fripp  (64  E.  111th  St.),  New  Ym-k  City. 

College  City  of  New  York,  A.B.,  1879.     Philosophy,  XI. 
Clarence  Galicenstein  (129  W.  132d  St.)  New  York  City. 

College  City  of  New  York,  B.S.,  1895.     Sociology,  1. 
Frank  Gaylord  Gilman  (774  Highland  Ave.),  Newark,  N.  J. 

Cornell   University,   B.L.,    1888  ;     New  York    University, 
Ph.M.,  1896.     English  Phil.,  II. 
John  Wesley  Glenk  (Drew  Theo.  Sem.),  Madison,  N.  J. 

New  York  University,  Ph.B.,  1897. 
Hebrew,  V.;  Arabic,  II. 

Walter  J.  Greacen  (65  W.  48th  St.),  New  York  City. 

New  York  University,  A.B.,  1896. 
History,  III.;  Sociology,  II. 
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William  J.  Greanelle  (University  Heights),  New  York  City. 

New  York  University,  B.S.,  1890. 
Sociology,  I;  Economics ,  I. 
Samuel  Hanaway  (1182  Madison  Ave.),  New  York  City. 

College  City  of  New  York,  B.S.,  1883.    Mathematics,  I. 
John  Dearling  Haney  (1233  Third  Ave.),  New  York  City. 

College  City  of  New  York,  B.S.,  1893  ;   New  York  Univer- 
sity, M.S.,  1897.    English,  II. 
Elizabeth  Hardin  (899  Broad  St.),  Newark,  N.  J. 

Elmira  College,  A.B.,  1892.    English,  III. 
Theodore  Winfield  Harris  (339  Second  Ave.),        New  York  City. 
Columbia  College,  A.B.,  1884. 

German,  V.;  Sociology,  I.;  Economics,  III. 
Andrew  Henry  (7  Magnolia  Ave.),  Jersey  City,  N  J. 

Westminster  College,  A.B.,  1867.     Philosophy,  IX.,  XVIII. 
Margaret  Young  Henry  (7  Magnolia  Ave.),        Jersey  City,  N  J 

Wellesley  College,  A.B.,  1897.     Greek,  I,  V. 
Charles  E.  Hesselgrave  (Drew  Theo.  Sem.),  Madison,  N  J. 

Middlebury  College,  A.B.,  1893.      Latin,  IV.;  English,  II. 
Charles  Theodore  Hock  (Theo.  Sem.),  Bloomfield,  N  J. 

Kessel  Gymnasium,  1891. 

Philosophy,  II;  Comp.  Belig.,  II. 
Frederick  William  Hock  (104  Sussex  Ave.),  Newark,  N.  J. 

Muhlhausen  Gymnasium. 

Philosophy,  II.;  Comp.  Belig.,  II. 
Adolf  Henry  Holthusen  (60  Buena  Vista  Ave.),    Yonkers,  N.  Y. 
Concordia  College,  1891  ;  New  York  University,  M.A.,  1897 
Hebrew,  V.;  Philosophy,  XVIIL 

John  T.  H.  Holthusen  (182  Baltic  St.),  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Concordia  College,  1891.     Latin,  III.;  English,  II. 
Samuel  T.  Jackson  (57  Jane  St.),  Paterson,  N  J. 

Illinois  Wesleyan,  Ph.B.,  1896.     English,  IV. 

Adaline  Louise  Jenckes  (54  Park  Place),  Newark,  N.  J. 

Vassar  College/ A.B.,  1887.     History,  IV. 

Charles  S.  Kemble  (65  Humphreys  Ave.),  Bayonne,  N  J. 

Philadelphia  Central  High  School,  A.B.,  1883.     English,  IV. 
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Frank  Melville  Kerr,  Hempstead,  N.  Y. 

Allegheny  College,  A. B.,  1888.     History,  II. ,  III. 
Carl  W.  Kinkeldey  (41  E.  132d  St.),  New  York  City, 

College  City  of  New  York,  A.B.,  1893.    Philosophy,  II.,  XL 
Harry  Cates  Krowl  (38  W.  12th  St.),  New  York  City. 

College  City  of  New  York,  A.B.,  1895. 

English,  II.,  Ill;  English  Philology,  I. 
Margaret  M.  Landon  (Boulevard  and  Sip  Ave.), 

Jersey  City  Heights,  N.  J. 

Brown  University,  Ph.B.,  1896.     English,  III. 
Jessie  Livingston  Lauderback  (1931  Madison  Ave.),  New  York  City, 

Bryn  Mawr  College,  A.B.,  1895.     English,  II. 
Jacob  W.  Loch  (59  Schermerhorn  St.),  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Basel  University,  1881.     Hebrew,  V.;  Aramaic,  L 
Alma  M.  Lockwood  (131  E.  30th  St.),  New  York  City. 

New  York  City  Normal  College,  A.B.,  1892.    Mathematics,  I. 
Charles  Edward  Lucke  (Marble  Hill,  Kingsbridge), 

New  York  City. 
College  City  of  New  York,  B.S.,  1895. 

Mathematics,  I.;  Physics,  IV.;  Chemistry,   VII. 
Henry  Ludwig,  Jr.  (209  E.  109th  St.),  New  York  City. 

College  City  of  New  York,  B.S.,  1889.     Philosophy,  II.,  XL 
Richard  F.  McCormack  (39  Bedford  St.),  New  York  City. 

College  City  of  New  York,  B.S.,  1894.    History,  II. ,  III. 
Charles  Wesley  McCormick  (119  New  St.),  Newark,  N.  J. 

Wesleyan  University,  A.B.,  1881  ;   New  York  University, 
M.A.,  1894.     Philosophy,  II. 
Fay  M.  MacCracken  (University  Heights),  New  York  City. 

Bryn  Mawr  College,  A.B.,  1894.     French,  V. 
John  Henry  MacCracken  (University  Heights),     New  York  City. 
New  York  University,  A. B.,  1894  ;  M.A.,  1897. 
Philosophy,  IX.;    Comp.  Belig.,  L 
Frank  MacDaniel  (706  Summer  Ave.),  Newark,  N.  J. 

Dickinson  College,  A.B.,  1894.      English,  IV.;  Sociology,  I. 
Alexander  Henry  McDowell  (457  W.  21st  St.),       New  York  City. 
College  City  of  New  York,  B.S.,  1896. 
Chemistry,  Z,  IV.  ;  Physics,  L. 
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Edward  Mansfield  McGuffey,  Elmhurst,  Long  Island,  N  Y. 

Kenyon  College,  A.B.,  1876;  New  York  University,  M.A., 
1896.    Sociology,  I. 
Joseph  Thomas  Mahon  (16  E.  88th  St.),  New  York  City. 

St.   Mary's  Seminary,   A.B.,   1898  ;  New  York  University, 
M.A.,  1895.     Aramaic,  II. 
Ernst  Mannhardt  (63  E.  2d  St.),  New  York  City. 

Leipzig  Lutheran  Seminary,  1887. 

English,  II.;  German  Phil.,  II. ,  V. 

Charles  LeRue  Mead  (60  Passaic  Ave.),  [Rutherford,  N.  J. 

New  York  University,  A.B.,  1896.   Philosophy,  IX.,  XV 111. 

George  Whitefield  Mead  (670  Lexington  Ave.),     New  York  City, 
Oberlin  College,  Ph.B.,  1891.     Philosophy,  I. 

John  Melville  (141  Fifth  St.),  Long  Island  City,  N  Y. 

University  of  London,  A.B.,  1892  ;  New  York  University, 
M.A.,  1897.    Latin,  L;  History,  IV. 

Walter  Martin  Mohr  (17  Bedford  St.),  New  York  City. 

College  City  of  New  York,  B.S.,  1889. 
German,  V;  Philosophy,  IX. 

John  Joseph  Moorhead  (Amsterdam  Ave.  and  131st  St.), 

New  York  City. 
New  York  University,  B.S.,  1894.     Sociology,  III. 

Frederick  Mueller,  South  River,  N  J. 

Bloomfield  Theological  Seminary,  1896. 
Hebrew,  V.  /  Aramaic,  L 
Charles  M.  Myers  (Hertzog  Hall),  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

New  York  University,  A.B.,  1896. 
Greek,  I.,  V.;  Com,p.  Relig.,  I. 

Henry  Samuel  Noon,  Madison,  N.  J. 

Dickinson  College,  A.B.,  1896.    Philosophy,  IX,  XVIII. 

Andrew  Oliver,  Jr.  (116  E.  25th  St.),  New  York  City. 

Harvard  University,  A.B.,  1891 ;  M.A.,  1895. 
Greek,  I.;  Latin,  III.,  VII 

George  Washington  Osborn  (University  Heights),  New  York  City. 
New  York  University,  A.B.,  1895  ;  M.A.,  1897.      Arabic,  V. 
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Naboth  Osborne,  Madison,  N  J. 

Syracuse  University,  A.B.,  1897. 
Comp.  Belig.,  I ;  English,  II. 

Willard  F.  Ottarson  (700  Park  Ave.),  New  York  City. 

New  York  University,  A.B.,  1896.    Hebrew,  V.;  English,  IV. 

Walter  El  wood  Petti  grew  (University  Heights),  New  York  City. 
New  York  University,  B.S.,  1897.    Chemistry,  I. 

Godfrey  Roger  Pisek  (301  E.  20th  St.),  New  York  City. 

New  York  University,  B.S.,  1894.     Sociology,  III. 

Richard  Stanley  Povey,  Bockville  Centre,  N.  Y. 

New  York  University,  A.B. ,  1897.     Philosophy,  IX. ,  X  VIII 

Herbert  F.  Randolph,  Bernards  ville,  N  J. 

Dickinson  College,  A.B.,  1893. 

Hebrew,  V.  ;  Philosophy,  XV III 

Royal  Wilkins  Raymond  (605  Central  Ave.),     Bridgeport,  Conn, 
Wesleyan  University,  A.B.,  1893. 

Economics,  III  ;  Sociology,  III;  English  Phil. ,  I. 

Joseph  Dennis  Reardon  (438  W.  47th  St.),  New  York  City. 

College  City  of  New  York,  B.  S. ,  1889.     Philosophy,  XI ,  XX. 

Frederick  G.  Reynolds  (144  W.  132d  St.),  New  York  City. 

College  City  of  New  York,  B.S.,  1891. 
Mathematics,  II,  IV.;  Physics,  VI. 
Harold  Millhoff  Rider,  Madison,  N.  J. 

Adelbert  College,  A.B.,  1897.    Sociology,  I;  Comp.  Belig.,  I. 

Isaac  W.  Riley  (University  Heights),  New  York  City. 

Yale  University,  A.B.,  1692.     English,  III 

Seymour  H.  Ripinsky  (338  E.  58th  St.),  New  York  City. 

Cooper  Institute,  B.S.,  1897.     Chemistry,  VII. 

Henry  Watson  Ruffner  (417  E.  13th  St.),  New  York  City. 

Illinois  University.     English,  II,  IV.;  Sociology,  I. 

Milton  Sherk  Runkle  (352  W.  20th  St.),  New  York  City. 

Cornell  College,  Iowa,  A3.,  1894.     Philosophy,  III,  VIII 

George  Andrew  Sawyer  (46  New  York  Ave.),     Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
New  York  University,  1897.     Latin,  III;  English,  II. 
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Jacob  Schmitt  (124  Washington  Place),  Passaic,  N.  J. 

Bloom  field  Theological  Seminary. 
Hebrew,  V;  Philosophy,  VIII. 
Alma  Dora  Schwab  (48  E.  63d  St.),  New  York  City. 

New  York  City  Normal  College,  A.B.,  1896. 
English,  II,  IV. 
John  Adolph  Schwoy,  Richfield,  N.  J. 

Concordia  College,  1880;  New  York  University,  M.A.,  1895. 
History,  IV. 
George  G.  Seibert,  Guilderland  Centre,  N.  T. 

New  York  University,  A.B.,  1889. 
Sociology.  I;  Comp.  Relig.,  II 
Masatake  Shinoda  (87  Front  St.),  New  York  City. 

Doshisha  University,  Japan,  A.B.,  1895. 
History,  II,  III;  Sociology,  I 
James  Henry  Shipley  (University  Heights),  New  York  City, 

New  York  University,  B.S.,  1896.     French,  II 
Orville  Lincoln  Sigafoos,  Hastings-on-Hudson,  N.  Y, 

Lafayette  College,  A.B.,  1894. 
English,  IV.;  Philosophy,  IX. 
Philip  Henry  Smith,  [Madison,  N  J. 

Nebraska  Wesley  an  University,  A.B.,  1895. 
Comp.  Relig.,  I. 
Hans  Henry  Spoer  (Theol.  Sem.),  New  Brunswick,  N  J. 

Realschule  at  Crefeld,  1890. 

Hebrew,  III;  Arabic,  I;  Comp.  Relig.,  I 

William  Edward  Staub  (546] Jefferson  Ave.),        Elizabeth,  N.  J. 
Bucknell    University,   A.B.,  1887  ;  New  York   University, 
M.A.,  1897.     Philosophy,  IX.,  XVIII 

John  Walter  Stephens  (314  E.  35th  St.),  New  York  City. 

Trinity  University,  Texas,  A.B.,  1893. 

Philosophy,  II,  XVIII;  Comp.  Relig.,  II 

Henry  J.  Stevens  (137  W.  132d  St.),  New  York  City. 

Dartmouth  College,  A.B.,  1888.     English,  II,  IV. 

Willard  Daniel  Stires  (41  E.  69th  St.),  New  York  City. 

Lafayette  College,  A.B.,  1897.     Comp.  Relig.,  I,  II. 
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Lucy  Stoddard  (22  W.  68th  St.),  New  York  City. 

Smith  College,  A.B.,  1897.     English,  II. 
Wilbur  Carter  Swearer,  Madison,  JV".  J. 

Allegheny  College,  A.B.,  1895. 

Philosoiiliy}  XVIII;  Oomp.  Eelig.   I. 
John  Prentice  Taylor  (360  W.  21st  St.),  New  York  City. 

New  York  University,  A.B.,  1896.      Greek,  I;  Hebrew,  V. 
William  Temple  (St.  Joseph's  Seminary),  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

St.  Mary's  Seminary,  A.B. ,  1891.     Philosophy,  IX. ,  XVIII 
Thomas  Bennett  Thomas,  Monroe,  N.  Y. 

Mt.  Union  College,  A.B.,  1883  ;  New  York  University,  M.A., 
1897.     Sociology,  I 
Willard  Jay  Tompkins  (50  E.  70th  St.),  New  York  City. 

New  York  University,  A.B.,  1897. 

Greek,  V.;  English,  IV;  Coiwg.  Eelig.,  I. 
George  G.  Vogel  (402  Fifteenth  Ave.),  Paterson,  N.  J. 

New  York  University,  A.B.,  1895.     English,  IV 
Joseph  Henry  Wade  (105  E.  96th  St.),  New  York  City. 

College  City  of  New  York,  A.B.,  1883.     Philosophy,  XL 
William  H.  Wakeham,  Westport,  Conn. 

Syracuse  University,  A.B.,  1893.     Philosophy,  IX.,  XVI1L 
Frank  D.  Walter  (117  Hunter  Ave.),        Long  Island  City,  N.  Y. 

Syracuse  University,  A.B.,  1895.     English,  II.,  III. 
Rawson  WTarren  (45  E.  66th  St.),  Neio  York  City. 

Leland   Stanford,  Jr.,   University,   A.B.,   1894;  New  York 
University,  M.A.,  1896.     Sociology,  L,  III. 
Grace  A.  Wellington  (54  W.  91st  St.),  New  York  City. 

Vassar  College,  A.B.,  1896.     English,  II. 
William  W.  Wilcox,  Asbury  Park,  N.  J. 

Syracuse  University,  A.B.,  1894. 
Philosophy,  IX.,  XIV,  XVIII. 
Josephine  Dunlap  Wilkin  (69  Clinton  Ave.),        Jamaica,  N.  Y. 

Smith  College,  A.B.,  1895.     Mathematics,  IV. 
John  Henry  Wilson  (Gen.  Theo.  Sem.,  Chelsea  Sq.), 

Neio  York  City. 
St.  Stephen's  College,  A.B.,  1896. 

Philosophy,  VIIL,  XL;  Comp.  Eelig.,  III. 

Total,  122. 
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SPECIAL  NOTICE. 

Copies  of  the  University  Catalogue,  containing  the  circulars 
of  all  the  Six  Schools,  may  be  obtained  by  addressing  the 
Registrar,  Washington  Square,  enclosing  six  cents  for  postage. 
The  separate  circular  of  any  school  will  be  sent  upon  appli- 
cation, postage  free. 


CHANGE   OF   NAME. 

Upon  the  unanimous  request  of  the  University  Corporation, 
the  University  Regents  of  the  State  of  New  York,  under  the 
powers  committed  to  them  by  the  Constitution  of  the  State, 
enacted  a  statute  March  19,  1896,  changing  the  name  of 
the  University  of  the  City  of  New  York  to  NEW  YORK 
UNIVERSITY.  Henceforth  this  legal  designation  should  be 
used  in  all  papers  of  any  kind  whatsoever  relating  to  this 
University. 


UNIVERSITY 

ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
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DIRECTORY   OF   THE  UNIVERSITY. 


Administration  Offices,  Washington  Square. 
H.  M.  MacCracken,  LL.D.,  Chancellor. 
L.  J.  Tompkins,  LL.M.,  Registrar. 

[The  Officers  of  the  Corporation,  named  upon 
page  43,  may  be  addressed  at  Washington] 
Square.] 

University  College,  University  Heights. 
Henry  M.  Baird,  LL.D.,  Dean. 
William  K.  Gillett,  A.M.,  Secretary. 

Graduate  School,  Washington  Square. 
J.  Dyneley  Prince,  Ph.D.,  Dean. 
Pomeroy  Ladue,  B.S.,  Secretary. 

School  of  Engineering,  University  Heights. 
Charles  H.  Snow,  C.E.,  Dean. 

School  of  Pedagogy,  Washington  Square. 
Edward  R.  Shaw,  Ph.D.,  Dean. 
Charles  B.  Bliss,  Ph.D.,  Secretary. 

Medical  School,  No.  410  &  26th  St. 
Egbert  Lefevre,  M.D.,  Dean. 
J.  Thorn  Wilson,  Clerk. 

Law  School,  Washington  Squwe. 

Clarence  D.  Ashley,  B.A.,  LL.M.,  Dean. 
Isaac  F.  Russell,  LL.D.,  Secretary. 

University  Library,  University  Heights,  with 
two  branches  at  Washington  Square. 
L.  J.  Tompkins,  Librarian. 


University  Heights  is  seventeen  minutes  from  Forty- 
second  Street  by  the  Hudson  River  Railway,  and  about  forty 
minutes  by  the  Sixth  Avenue  Elevated  and  New  York  and 
Putnam  Road. 
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THE  COUNCIL  OF  THE  UNIVEKSITY. 

The  Council  of  New  York  University,  incorporated  the  18th  of  April, 
1831,  is  a  self-perpetuating  body,  consisting  of  thirty-two  members,  each  hold- 
ing office  for  four  years,  or  until  his  successor  is  elected.  One  fourth  of  the 
members  go  out  of  office  each  year  on  the  first  Monday  of  November,  when 
their  successors  are  elected  by  the  Council. 


ROLL  OF  THE  COUNCIL, 


DATE  OF  EXPIRATION 

ELECTION.  OP  TERM. 

1862.  William  Allen  Butler,  LL.D 1898. 

1865.  John  E.  Pabsons 1901. 

1871.  William  A.  Wheelock 1898 . 

1875.  John  Hall,  D.D.,  LL.D 1900. 

1881.  William  Loring  Andrews 1898. 

1882.  Lemuel  Skidmore 1900. 

1883.  Roderick  Terry,  D.D. 1899. 

1883.  William  S.  Opdyke 1899. 

1884.  Samuel  Sloan 1901. 

1884.  David  Banks 1901. 

1884.  Robert  Schell 1901. 

1887.  George  Alexander,  D.D 1899 . 

1890.  Frederic  Baker 1899. 

1890.  Israel  C.  Pierson,  Ph.D 1899. 

1890.  William  F.  Havemeyer 1898. 

1891.  Henry  M.  MacCracken,  D.D.,  LL.D..  1898. 

1891.  Joseph  S.  Auerbach 1898. 

1892.  Charles  R.  Flint >.....  1898. 

1892.  John  P.  Munn,  M.D 1900. 

1893.  Augustus  D.  Juilliard 1900 . 

1893.  Charles  R.  Otis 1899. 

1893.  John  Claflin 1900. 

1895.  Marcellus  Hartley 1897 . 

1896.  James  McCreery 1900. 

1896.  Cyrus  C.  Miller 1900. 

1897.  Ferdinand  S.  Schenck,  D. D , ,  1899. 

1897.  W.  Wheeler  Smith 1901. 


NEW  YOEK  UNIVERSITY  SENATE. 


ORDINARY    MEMBERS. 

Henry  M.  MacCracken,  LL.D.,  Chancellor. 

Henry  M.  Baird,  LL.D.,  Dean  )  University  College. 

Robert  W.  Hall,  M.S.,  Professor  S  J  8 

Clarence  D.  Ashley,  LL.M.,  Dean  )  8chool  of  L&w 

Isaac  F.  Russell,  LL.D.,  Professor  ) 

Egbert  Lefevre  M.D.,  Dean  )  gchool  rf  Medicine, 

W.  M.  Polk,  LL.D.,  Professor  ) 

Edward  R.  Shaw,  Ph.D.,  Dean  )  a  ,      ,    -  ~  , 

™     ,     ^  ^,.      Lt  ^    L    *  ?  School  of  Pedagogy. 

Charles  B.  Bliss,  Ph.D.,  Professor     S  6  6J 

John  Dyneley  Prince,  Ph.D.,  Dean    \ 

Francis    Hovey    Stoddard,    Ph.D.,  >  Graduate  School. 

Professor  ) 

Charles  H.  Snow,  M.S.,  Dean  L,      i    *™     • 

„■  , ,  L     ^    .  f  School  of  Engineering. 

John  J.  Stevenson,  LL.D.,  Professor  ) 

HONORARY   AND   ADVISORY  MEMBERS. 

William  Henry  Green,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Princeton  Theological 
Seminary. 

Very  Rev.  E.  A.  Hoffman,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Dean  of  the  Gen- 
eral Theological  Seminary. 

President  Henry  A.  Buttz,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Drew  Theologi- 
cal Seminary. 

Professor  J.  G.  Lansing,  D.D.,  New  Brunswick  Reformed 
Theological  Seminary. 

President  Charles  Cuthbert  Hall,  D.D.,  Union  Theological 
Seminary. 

Very  Rev.  E.  R.  Dyer,  D.D.,  Rector  of  St.  Joseph's 
Seminary,  Dunwoodie,  Yonkers. 

Tbe  University  Senate  consists  of  the  Chancellor,  the  Deans  of  the  six 
schools,  and  six  professors,  one  from  each  Faculty,  together  with  Advisory 
Members.  Each  professor  of  every  Faculty  may  serve  in  the  Senate  one  year, 
following  the  order  of  seniority  in  office  ;  bnt  where  a  professor  belongs  to 
two  or  more  Faculties,  he  is  counted  as  regards  the  Senate  in  one  Faculty- 
only,  such  as  may  be  designated  by  the  Chancellor,  The  head  of  each  of  the 
following  theological  schools  is  an  honorary  and  advisory  member  of  the 
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Senate,  and  has  all  the  privileges  of  an  actual  member  except  that  of  voting : 
Princeton,  General  Theological,  Union,  New  Brunswick,  Drew,  and 
St.  Joseph's. 

The  officers  of  the  Senate  are  the  Chancellor  ex  officio,  who  acts  as  Presi- 
dent, a  Vice-President,  a  Secretary,  a  Superintendent  of  the  University  Press, 
and  a  Superintendent  of  Public  Occasions.  The  last  two  need  not  be  mem- 
bers of  the  Senate. 

The  Senate  has  power  to  give  the  imprint  of  the  University  Press  to  books 
and  periodicals,  but  not  to  incur  any  expense  for  such  publications  without 
permission  of  the  University  Executive  Committee.  The  Senate  has  power 
to  direct  the  time,  place,  and  manner  of  the  Commencements  of  the  six 
schools. 

The  Senate  may  exercise  such  other  executive  functions  in  connection 
with  the  educational  work  of  the  University  as  may  be  assigned  them  by  the 
University  Corporation. 

The  chief  work  of  the  Senate  is  advisory,  and  includes:  1.  Recommendations 
to  the  University  Administration  in  regard  to  the  catalogues,  circulars,  and 
other  advertisements  of  the  University.  2.  Recommendations  to  the  Coun- 
cil in  reference  to  the  entire  educational  work  of  the  University.  3.  Recom- 
mendations to  each  of  the  six  Faculties  in  regard  to  the  educational  work  of 
the  same. 

The  Senate  meets  throughout  the  academic  year  on  the  first  Mondays  of 
those  months  in  which  there  i3  no  meeting  of  the  corporation— namely,  Decem- 
ber, February,  and  April— and  at  other  times  at  the  call  of  the  Chairman. 
Seven  members  form  a  quorum.  The  February  meeting  is  the  annual  meet- 
ing, at  which  the  election  of  officers  takes  place. . 


UNIVERSITY    STUDENTS'    AID    BOARD. 


Dr.  John  P.  Munn,  M.D.,  University  Council. 

Miss  Emily  O.  Butler,  Woman's  Advisory  Committee. 

William  S.  Opdyke,  President  College  Alumni. 

Dean    John  Dyneley  Prince,   Ph.D.,    University    Graduate 

School. 
Dean  Charles  H.  Snow,  M.S.,  Engineering  School. 
Dean  Edward  R.  Shaw,  Ph.D.,  School  of  Pedagogy. 
Dean  Clarence  D.  Ashley,  LL.M.,  University  Law  School. 
Dean  Egbert  Le  Fevre,  M.D.,  University  College  of  Medicine. 

The  University  Senate  appoints  from  year  to  year  a  Students'  Aid  Organ- 
ization, consisting  of  one  delegate  from  the  Faculty  of  each  of  the  six 
schools,  with  a  member  of  the  University  Council,  a  member  of  the  Woman's 
Advisory  Committee,  and  the  President  of  the  College  Alumni.  The  object 
of  this  Board  shall  be  to  devise  means  of  assisting  worthy  students,  by  ob- 
taining employment  or  temporary  loans  for  them,  and  in  looking  after  their 
welfare  in  case  of  sickness  and  m  other  emergencies.  The  University  will 
act  asTrustee  for  any  funds  that  may  be  put  into  its  possession,  subject]  to 
the  control  of  this  committee. 
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HISTOEICAL  SKETCH. 


The  earliest  record  of  the  conception  of  New  York  Univer- 
sity exists  in  the  minutes  of  certain  meetings  of  nine  citizens 
of  New  York.  The  first  was  held  December  16th,  1829,  and 
was  followed  by  weekly  meetings  for  three  successive  weeks. 
The  fourth  and  last  meeting  issued  the  following  call  for  a 
representative  conference  of  citizens  to  convene  on  January 
6th,  1830. 

"  Sir  :  The  establishment  of  a  university  in  this  city,  on  a 
liberal  and  extensive  foundation,  has,  for  some  time  past, 
occupied  the  attention  of  many  of  our  respectable  citizens. 
At  a  meeting  held  for  considering  the  subject,  it  was  deter- 
mined to  invite  your  attendance  on  Wednesday  next,  at  seven 
o'clock  p.m.,  at  the  rooms  of  the  Historical  Society,  to  take 
into  further  consideration  the  desirableness  of  such  an  institu- 
tion as  that  contemplated,  and  to  adopt  such  measures  in  re- 
lation to  it  as  may  be  deemed  most  expedient.  It  is  earnestly 
hoped  that  you  may  be  able  to  attend. 

J.  M.  Mathews,  Joseph  Delapield, 

J.  M.  Wainwright,  Myndert  Van  Schaick, 

J.  Augustine  Smith,  Hugh  Maxwell, 

Valentine  Mott,  Isaac  S.  Hone, 

John  Delapield. 
New  York,  January  4,  1830/ ' 

This  meeting  appointed  a  standing  committee  of  nine  gen- 
tlemen (probably  the  number  of  the  Muses  was  in  the  minds 
of  these  lovers  of  learning),  of  whom  four  were  taken  from 
the  original  meeting  of  the  nine,  including  Dr.  Mathews,  who 
became  the  first  Chancellor  ;  John  Delafield,  who  became  the 
first  Secretary  of  the  Council  ;  and  Myndert  Van  Schaick, 
who  became  the  first  Treasurer.     This  committee  added  to 
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its  numbers  from  time  to  time,  secured  a  long  roll  of  sub- 
scribers to  the  new  enterprise,  and  finally  merged  its  existence 
into  that  of  the  first  University  Council,  which  was  elected 
by  the  subscribers  October  16th,  1830,  and  was  chartered 
April  18th,  1831. 

The  founders  thus  enlisted  were  composed  in  almost  equal 
parts  of  public-spirited  business  men  and  of  members  of  the 
liberal  professions.  Their  plan  from  the  beginning  included 
nearly  all  the  professorships  that  are  comprised  to  day  in  the 
faculties  of  the  six  schools  of  New  York  University.  Even 
the  School  of  Pedagogy  was  anticipated  in  a  proposed  pro- 
fessorship of  "  The  Philosophy  of  Education  and  the  Instruc- 
tion of  Teachers. ' '  The  Graduate  School  was  planned  under 
the  name  "  The  First  General  Division,"  while  the  Under- 
graduate College  was  known  as  the  Second  Division.  The 
Schools  of  Law  and  Medicine  and  Applied  Science  were  all 
contemplated  by  the  first  statutes,  adopted  1831.  These  plans 
were  far  in  advance  of  any  demand  then  existing  in  America, 
and  were  not  supported  by  sufficient  endowment  for  their 
complete  accomplishment.  It  was  reserved  for  the  last  quar- 
ter of  the  nineteenth  century,  instead  of  the  second  quarter,  to 
develop  them  in  full  measure. 

The  University  as  now  existing  comprises  uader  the  Coun- 
cil, which  is  by  charter  the  Corporation,  three  faculties,  and 
six  schools,  of  which  four  are  under  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and 
Science,  while  the  Faculties  of  Law  and  Medicine  have  each 
one  school.  A  summary  of  attendance  for  the  current  year 
is  given  below,  also  the  chief  epochs  in  the  history  of  the 
University  are  noted. 

It  is  asked  of  the  reader  to  remember  that  a  single  lifetime 
has  not  yet  passed  since  the  inception  of  New  York  Univer- 
sity. What  may  not  yet  be  done  by  her  before  she  shall  have 
completed  her  first  centennial ! 
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THE  CHARTER  OP  NEW  YORK  UNIVERSITY. 

Enacted,  April  18, 1831.    Amended,  February  23, 1893. 
The  name  was  changed  to  New  York  University  March  19th,  1896. 

I.  The  subscribers  and  shareholders  of  "The  University  of  New  York"  are 
hereby  incorporated  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  literature  and  science. 
The  corporation  shall  be  known  by  the  name  of  "  The  University  of  the  City 
of  New  York,"  and  by  that  name  shall  have  perpetual  succession,  power  to  sue 
and  be  sued,  to  make  and  use  a  common  seal,  and  alter  the  same  at  pleasure, 
to  hold  property,  real  and  personal,  to  contract  and  be  contracted  with,  and 
to  buy  and  sell  and  otherwise  dispose  of  lands  and  chattels,  as  to  them  shall 
seem  necessary  for  the  interests  of  the  University. 

II.  The  government  and  estate  of  the  University  shall  be  conducted  and 
managed  by  a  Council  composed  of  thirty-two  members.  The  location  of  the 
University  shall  be  in  the  city  of  New  York. 

m.  The  present  Council  of  the  University  of  the  City  of  New  York,  to  wit : 
(Class  of  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-nine  to  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety- 
three)  Edward  H.  Litchfield,  John  E.  Parsons,  J.  W.  C.  Leveridge,  John  Reid, 
Elbert  B.  Monroe,  Samuel  Sloan,  David  Banks,  Robert  Schell ;  (Class  of 
eighteen  hundred  and  ninety  to  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-four)  Charles 
Butler,  William  Allen  Butler,  William  A.  Wheelock,  Henry  M.  MacCracken, 
William  L.  Andrews,  Israel  C.  Pierson,  Joseph  S.  Auerbach,  William  F. 
Havemeyer  ;  (Class  of  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-one  to  eighteen  hundred 
and  ninety-five)  Alfred  L.  Loomis,  Jenkins  Van  Schaick,  William  S.  Opdyke, 
Roderick  Terry,  George  Alexander,  Charles  R.  Flint, Frederick  Baker,  Charles 
T.  Barney  ;  (Class  of  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-two  to  eighteen  hundred 
and  ninety-six)  John  Taylor  Johnston,  John  Hall,  Charles  F.  Deems,  Lemuel 
Skidmore,  William  M.  Taylor,  George  Munro,  William  L.  Skidmore,  John 
P.  Munn  and  their  successors,  shall  constitute  the  Council  for  the  govern- 
ment and  management  of  the  University. 

IV.  One  fourth  of  the  members  of  the  Council  as  above  named  constituting 
one  class  shall  go  out  of  office  annually  and  in  the  order  in  which  their  classes 
are  named,  when  an  election  shall  be  held  by  the  Council  to  supply  their 
places.  The  Council  may  fill  its  own  vacancies  occurring  previous  to  an  an- 
nual  election.    Members  going  out  of  office  shall  be  re-eligible. 

V.  The  seat  of  any  member  of  the  Council  who  shall  have  been  absent  from 
its  meetings  for  six  months,  without  being  excused,  may,  by  a  majority  vote 
of  the  Council,  be  declared  vacant. 

VI.  The  Council  may  elect  an  executive  committee  of  not  less  than  eleven 
members,  six  of  whom  shall  be  a  quorum,  to  transact,  in  the  intervals  be- 
tween meetings  of  the  Council,  such  business  as  the  Council  may  authorize. 

VII.  Eleven  members  shall  be  a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of  business  ; 
but  no  real  estate  shall  be  conveyed,  nor  appointments  to  office  for  a  period 
beyond  one  year  made  (except  to  supply  vacancies  in  the  Council),  unless 
there  be  present  and  voting  at  least  seventeen  members,  and  unless  there 
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shall  be  a  concurrence  of  not  less  than  eleven  members,  being  a  majority  of 
all  those  present,  in  favor  of  the  conveyance,  or  appointment  in  question. 

VIII.  Persons  of  every  religious  denomination  shall  be  equally  eligible  to 
all  offices  and  appointments. 

IX.  The  University  may  grant  to  students  under  its  charge  diplomas  or 
honorary  testimonials,  in  such  form  as  it  may  designate.  It  may  also  confer 
such  literary  honors,  degrees  and  diplomas,  as  are  usually  granted  by  any  uni- 
versity, college  or  seminary  of  learning  in  the  United  States. 

X.  Diplomas  granted  by  the  University  shall  entitle  the  possessors  to  the 
immunities  and  privileges  allowed  by  usage  or  statute,  to  the  possessors  of 
like  diplomas  from  any  college  or  seminary  of  learning  in  the  State. 

XI.  No  diploma  shall  be  conferred  by  the  University,  but  in  conformity 
with  the  laws  of  the  State  in  force  at  the  time  in  conferring  the  same. 

XII.  This  University  shall  be  subject  to  the  visitation  of  the  regents  of  the 
University  of  this  State,  in  the  same  manner  and  to  the  same  extent  as  the 
various  colleges  in  this  State. 

XIII.  The  Council  shall  have  power  to  appoint  its  own  officers,  and  all  the 
officers  of  the  University,  to  establish  ordinances  and  by-laws,  not  contraven- 
ing the  laws  or  constitution  of  this  State  or  of  the  United  States ;  and  to  ex- 
pel any  of  its  members  for  a  violation  thereof. 

XIV.  All  the  real  and  personal  estate,  and  all  interest  in  any  real  or  person- 
al property  or  estate  of  every  name  and  nature  whatsoever,  and  wheresoever 
the  same  may  be,  which  is  now  vested  in  the  University  of  the  City  of  New 
York,  as  now  constituted  and  organized,  is  hereby  confirmed  to  and  vested 
forever  in  the  University  of  the  City  of  New  York,  for  the  sole  use  and  bene- 
fit of  said  University,  and  it  shall  be  lawful  to,  and  for  the  said  University  to 
grant,  bargain,  sell,  demise,  mortgage,  improve  and  dispose  of  said  property, 
in  such  manner  as  to  the  Council  of  said  University  shall  seem  meet.  Such 
real  estate  as  is  now  and  has  been  for  over  fifty  years  last  past  occupied  by 
the  said  University  as  a  site,  shall  remain  exempt  from  taxation  so  long  as  the 
entire  university  instruction  in  the  Law  School,  the  entire  instruction  in  the 
School  of  Pedagogy,  and  the  administration  office  of  the  University  shall  be 
continued  there.  Such  real  estate  as  may  be  used  as  a  new  site  for  the  en- 
largement of  the  work  of  the  University  shall  be  exempt  from  taxation,  but 
only  so  long  as  it  may  continue  to  be  used  for  educational  purposes. 

XV.  The  Legislature  may  at  any  time  alter,  repeal,  or  modify  this  act. 

ACADEMIC  COSTUME. 

The  University  adopted  June  3, 1895,  the  statute  concerning  academic  cos- 
tume recommended  by  the  conference  of  representatives  of  certain  Universi- 
ties and  Colleges,  held  May  16, 1895,  an  addition  to  the  same  being  made  on 
behalf  of  students  wearing  degrees  in  Pedagogy,  which  at  this  date  are  given 
by  no  other  University.    The  statute  consists  of  two  sections,  as  follows  : 
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Section  1.  The  following  described  academic  costume  is  adopted,  to  be 
worn  upon  all  appropriate  occasions,  as  indicating  the  several  Degrees  and 
the  Faculties  to  which  they  pertain. 

Gowns. 

1.  Pattern.  Those  commonly  worn,  with  pointed  sleeves  for  the  Bachelor's 
Degree,  with  long  closed  sleeves  for  the  Master's  Degree,  and  with  round 
open  sleeves  for  the  Doctor's  Degree.  2.  Material.  Worsted  stuff  for  the 
Bachelor's  Degree,  silk  for  the  Master's  and  Doctor's  Degrees.  3.  Color. 
Black.  4,  Trimmings.  For  the  Bachelor's  and  Master's  Degrees  the  gowns 
are  to  be  untrimmed.  For  the  Doctor's  Degree  the  gown  is  to  be  faced  down 
the  front  with  black  velvet,  with  bars  of  the  same  across  the  sleeves  ;  or  the 
facings  and  cross-bars  may  be  of  velvet  of  the  same  color  as  the  binding  or 
edging  of  the  hood,  being  distinctive  of  the  Faculty  to  which  the  Degree  per- 
tains. 

Hoods. 

1.  Pattern.  The  pattern  usually'  followed  by  Colleges  and  Universities, 
save  as  modified  below.  2.  Material.  The  same  as  that  of  the  gown.  3. 
Color.  Black.  4.  Length.  The  length  and  form  of  the  hood  will  indi- 
cate the  degree,  as  follows  :  For  the  Bachelor's  Degree,  the  length  shall  be 
three  fourths  that  of  the  Master's  Degree.  The  Master's  Degree  shall  be  of 
the  customary  length,  not  exceeding  four  feet ;  and  the  Doctor's  Degree  shall 
be  of  the  same  length,  but  have  panels  at  the  sides .  5.  Linings.  The  hoods 
shall  be  lined  with  the  official  color  of  the  University.  6.  Trimmings.  The 
binding  or  edging,  not  more  than  six  inches  in  width,  to  be  of  silk,  satin  or 
velvet,  the  color  to  be  distinctive  of  the  Faculty  to  which  the  degree  pertains, 
thus  :  Arts  and  Letters,  white.  Philosophy,  dark  blue.  Science,  gold  yel- 
low. Pedagogy,  French  gray.  Theology,  scarlet.  Law,  purple.  Medicine, 
green.    Fine  Arts,  brown.    Music,  pink. 

Caps. 

The  caps  shall  be  of  the  material  and  form  generally  used,  and  commonly 
called  mortar-board  caps.  The  color  shall  be  black.  The  Doctor's  cap  may 
be  of  velvet.  Each  cap  shall  be  ornamented  with  a  long  tassel  attached  to 
the  middle  point  of  the  top.  The  tassel  of  the  Doctor's  cap  may  be,  in  whole 
or  in  part,  of  gold  thread. 

Section  2.  Members  of  the  Governing  Body  shall  be  entitled,  during  their 
term  of  office,  to  wear  the  gown  of  highest  dignity— that  of  the  Doctor's  De- 
gree—together with  the  hood  appropriate  to  the  degree  which  they  may  have 
severally  received.  Members  of  the  Faculties  and  any  persons  officially  con- 
nected with  the  University,  who  have  been  recipients  of  academic  honors  from 
other  universities  or  colleges  in  good  standing,  may  assume  the  academic 
costume  corresponding  to  their  degree,  as  described  in  the  foregoing  section, 
provided  that  such  right  shall  terminate  if  such  persons  shall  cease  to  be  con- 
nected with  the  University.  The  President  and  Deans  of  Faculty  may  adopt 
distinctive  badges,  not  inconsistent  with  the  costume  hereinbefore  described. 
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UNIVERSITY    ENROLLMENT,  1897-9S. 


The  enrollment  of  the  three  University  Faculties  and  the  sis 
University  Schools  is  as  follows  for  the  past  year  : 


OF 


I.  Under  Faculty  op  Arts 

and  Science. 

1.  College 

2.  Graduate  School. . . 

3.  Engineering  School 

4.  School  of  Pedagogy 

II.  Under     Faculty 

Law. 

5.  University  Law  School 

III.  Under    Faculty    of 

Medicine. 

6.  University  Medical  Col 

lege 

IV.  Under  the  General 

Faculty. 

7.  Library  (Librarian  and 

Assistants) 


Total 

Deduct  for  names  counted 
twice 


28 


11 


17 


56 


19 


19 


Si 


20 


30 


22 


48 


23 


62 


142 


G26 


246 


1,409 
43 


1,367 


In  the  above  total  neither  "  auditors"  nor  "  non-matriculants'' 
are  reckoned.  Of  these  more  than  one  hundred  are  in  attend- 
ance in  1897-98  in  the  Yarious  schools  of  the  University. 
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